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THE YEAR 1901, 


“Let day improve on day, and year on year.””—Pops. 


NCE again we look back to see what a year has 
brought forth, and whether on the whole 
there has heen a gain to musical art. It may 
be rather a piecemeal method, and yet it is 

not.without its uses. Without the division of time 
into days, weeks, months, and years, it would be 
almost impossible to trace the course of events. To 
say that a composer lived, or that an event happened, 
a very long time ago would be too indefinite for prac- 
tical use ; history must have a time-frame. 

In looking, then, over the past we have to note 
decided progress in one direction. British art has 
been notably encouraged at home and more fully re- 
cognised abroad. e orchestral concerts given 
during the last few years under the direction of Mr. 
Wood at the Queen’s Hall, and particularly those of 
the London Festival, offered special facilities for pro- 
ducing works by native composers, and not Gale See 
fos yay but for repeating them: Queen’s Hall 
ought to have been the nursery of native art. Until 
last year, however, Mr. Wood devoted himself prin- 
cipally to classic music, and to Wagner, Tschaikow- 
sky and other modern Russian composers; it was 
rare to find an English name on his pro es. We 
fully admit that Voataves's # Reokeast Symphony ” 
or the much-played “ Pathetic’ Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky. attracts the general public more than an 
British work, but there was plenty of room for bot 
kinds ; favourite works might have been put forth 
as draws, and native ones smuggled in, as it were, 
until the public got accustomed to hearing them, 
and could form their verdict concerning them. With 
last year there came a change ; in the,yprogrammes 
were to be found not only well-known names such as 
Coleridge-Taylor, Cowen, Elgar, Parry, Pitt, Stan- 
ford, and others, but also those of rising, or even 
quite new, men, such as Bell, Lucas, Reginald Steg- 

all, Norman O’Neill, etc. On-.one occasion, in- 
eed, zeal outran discretion, and a whole evening 
was devoted to British composers. They were re- 
resented, too, at the last London Festival; more, 
owever, might be done, and we hope next May 
to find not only native music, but, if possible, an 
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important work written specially for the occasion. ~ 
Last year the foreign novelties introduced were not 
of moment, and it therefore seemed unfair that they 
should stand in the way of home produce of certainly 


‘equal, if not greater, merit. Our remarks concerning 


British music must not be misunderstood. It is 
right and fitting that we should know what is being 
done abroad ; but charity begins, or should begin, 
at home, and our composers, irrespective of ‘the in- 
trinsic merit of their works, provided only they show 
a certain competency, ought to have easy opportuni- 
ties of presenting them to the public. 

Then at the two — festivals. of the year, 
those of Gloucester and Leeds, British works and 
British novelties were prominent. At the former 
there were several given in the cathedral, but the 
instrumental and vocal music of the programme of 
the one concert in the Shire Hall was entirel 
British with the exception of the scena from Weber's 
“ Der Freischiitz,” and Mozart's “ Figaro” and Wag- 
ner’s “ Die Meistersinger ” overtures, which formed 
the beginning and the end. As at the Queen’s Hall, 
as mentioned above, too many composers spoilt the 
musical feast; but the intention was good and 
praiseworthy. At Leeds there was a special scheme 
to illustrate the music of the nineteenth century, 
and British art, of course, found a place therein, 
and it was also represented among other things by 
two novelties, the Coleridge-Taylor cantata and the 
setting of the Walt Whitman “ Dirge” by Dr. Wood. 
Before leaving this subject, we may here note that 
Professor Stanford’s opera “ Much Ado About No- 
thing” formed one of the two novelties produced 
last season at Covent Garden. 

The marked change in the music of the Crystal 
Palace cannot be viewed without sogest All the 
world knows how Mr. August Manns laboured, and 
successfully. for the cause of high art, and how he 
gained for the Saturday Concerts a world-wide and 
well-deserved reputation. Now, however, we find 
Mr. Wood occupying his place. In course of time 
Mr. Manns would naturally have retired into private 
life, but why was he suddenly removed from the 
vlace which he had held for more than forty years? 
There was no word of explanation in the new pro- 
spectus. Most of the concerts given under the new 
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order of things widely differed from those under the 
old régime; several were, in fact, mere chamber con- 
certs or recitals; and for this reason we regret the 
change. We cannot, however. discuss the scheme 
as if it were the model on which the Palace concerts 
are to be based in future, for it was probably hastily 
lantied, and represents only a transitory stage. 
fn expressing regret at the inconsiderate manner— 
so far, at least, as one can judge from outward a 
pearances—in which Mr. Manns has been treated, 
and also at the new order of things, we do not sup- 
pose that Mr. Wood was directly concerned with the 
change. The Palace directors probably thought one 
advisable, and opened up negotiations with Mr. 
Newman ; and they, too, must have had a hand in 
framing the programmes. We speak aes 
our opinion is entirely formed from what has actually 
taken place, and not from any special information, 

The Philharmonic Society season was not one of 
exceptional interest, though Dr. Cowen maintained 
his reputation as an efficient conductor. The Violin 
Concerto by Hermann Gradener, interpreted by 

Franz Ondricek only won a succés destime, and about 
’ the same may be said of William Wallace’s Sym- 
phonic Poem. The instrumental soloists, however, 
were strong; there were Lady Hallé, Miss Maud 
Powell, Kubelik, Madame Carrefio, Sauer, Sapellni- 
koff, and Godowsky—all of them well-known, ex- 
cepting the last-named, who is an accomplished 
pianist. 

Of the Symphony and Promenade Concerts gen 
at the Queen’s Hall under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Wood much might be said, but that “ much” must 
be condensed into a few words. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to exaggerate the healthy influence which they 
have exerted. Although we have referred to the 
British works produced there, the success of Dr. 
Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance” Marches de- 
serves special record. A number of personal friends 
--and of these no doubt Dr. Elgar has many—by 
their own loud applause may to some extent win 
over the public to their side ; the success of those 
Marches was, however, general and spontaneous. 
The secret of it is easy to understand: the music, 
like much produced at the present day, is cunningly 
wrought, but the heart engendered it. 

From among many foreign novelties produced may 
be specially named: Weingartner’s Symphony, No. 2 
in E flat, Tschaikowsky’s “ Swan Lake” Suite, Glaz- 
ounoff’s Ballet music, “The Seasons,” Op. 67, the 
“ King Christian II.” Suite of J. Sibelius, and, by 
way of curiosity rather than real musical interest, 
the Introduction to Act III. and the’ Waltz at the 
Fair from Siegfried Wagner’s “ Herzog Wildfang.” 

Before speaking of chamber and other concerts a 
word must be said about matters operatic. One day 
when we have become a truly musical nation and 
have opera houses in the metropolis and chief pro- 
vincial cities and performances of works of various 
periods and schools all, or nearly all, the year round, 
the story of the year’s proceedings will be both lon 
and interesting. At present there is little whi 
claims notice. During the last season at Covent Gar- 
den only two novelties were produced. To the one by 
‘Dr. Stanford reference has already been made ; the 
other was “ Le Roi d’¥s,” by E. Lalo, a work of con- 
‘siderable merit, which at the time of its production 
-in Paris seemed somewhat advanced; now it. ap- 
‘pears to us somewhat behind the times. Of the per- 





formers, we ma ag 5 name Madame Eames, 
who made a welcome and successful pearance 
after an absence of several years, e incom- 
parable Mesdames Ternina and Calvé. 

The Carl Rosa Company visited London and gave 
a performance of much merit of “Siegfried” in 
English for the first time in London. e Moody 
Manners Company also deserves note for its bold 
enterprise : prizes to English and foreign composers , 
have been offered for the best operas, competent 
judges being named. In connection with the stage 
we may mention the Incidental Music to “ Corio- 
lanus” by Sir A. Mackenzie (afterwards produced in 
Suite form at the Queen’s Hall), and the Incidental 
Music to “Herod” by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor (also- 
arranged as a Suite for concert performance). An 
last though not least, considermg the importance 
which they may one day assume, are the operatic 
performances in connection with school and college 
—the “Rival Poets” by the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, “La Basoche” by those of the 
Guildhall School of Music, and “Much Ado About 
Nothing” by the students of the Royal College of 
Music. It is to be regretted that they are so few 
in number. Seventy-two years ago there seems to 
have been more enterprise ; in the “ Court Journal” 
of October 24, 1829, is the following: “The pupils 
of the Royal Academy of Music are about to perform 
i at the Brighton Theatre for a few 
nights. : 

Of chamber concerts there have been many. The 
Popular Concerts, however, diminished in number, 
the Monday evenings being abolished; and the 
policy of having different leaders, though each was 
an excellent artist, did not tend to produce ideal 
quartet playing. The Joachim Quartet was one of the 
special attractions of the summer season, and the 
performances were highly appreciated by the large 
audiences which attended all six concerts. Then 
the Ysaye-Busoni and the Ysaye-Becker-Busoni 
concerts were events of marked interest and im- 
portance. We also name the Kruse and the Wesseiy 
quartet concerts, the Clinton wind chamber con- 
certs, the Tovey recitals, the “Mozart” Society. 
concerts, and the Dolmetsch evenings with old 
masters and old instruments. 

_ Of violin recitalers, Jan Kubelik was the most en 
évidence. As a virtuoso he is remarkable, and the 
public is always drawn by men who perform diffi- 
culties sans peur et sans reproche. He excited, as in 
the previous year, great enthusiasm ;‘as yet, how- 
ever, he has not proved himself a great interpreter 
of great music. Time, however, is on his side, and 
when he has conquered the New World he may per- 
haps conquer himself, and resist the great tempta- 
tion to use his gifts principally to astonish the 
groundlings. A recent comer, Kocian, who hails 
from the same city, and who has studied under the 
same master, has given two recitals ; he also is ex- 
ceptionally gifted, but as yet we cannot gauge his 
artistic powers. Sarasate paid London a visit, and 
met with his usual success. Mr. 8S. Beel, a talented 
violinist, ge two recitals, and introduced two 
violin and pianoforte sonatas by American com- 
posers (Arthur Foote and Mrs. Beach). 

Pianoforte recitals have, as usual, been numerous, 
and among the principal were those given by Pade- 
rewski, Pachmann, Busoni; Sauer, Dawson, Bauer, 
Hambourg, and Backhaus, and the ladies, the Misses 
Fanny Davies, Gertrude Peppercorn, Adela Verne, 
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and Ilona Eibenschiitz. Of these, Bauer and Back- 
haus are new-comers ; the one is a pianist of very 
high rank, and the other possesses great command of 
the keyboard, but his readings of the masters are not 
altogether satisfactory. ince Hambourg’s first 
appearance on the concert platform some years ago, 
a — developed into a pianist of commanding 
ability. 

There have been many attractive vocal recitals, 
but we can only mention those of Mesdames Adelina 
Patti, Marchesi, Brema, Landi, the Migses Ada 
Crossley and Amy Castles, the second being a new 
soprano from Australia, with a fine, though as yet 
imperfectly trained, voice, and those of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kennerley Rumford and Mr. and Mrs, Dulon and 
Messrs. Van Rooy, David Bispham, and Denis 
O’Sullivan. 

Then there have been the usual Richter and West- 
minster orchestral concerts, the Choral Society and 
the Newman monster concerts at the Albert Hall 
under the direction of Mr. Wood, also the students’ 
concerts of the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal 
College of Music, the Guildhall School of Music, and 
many others whose name is legion, and for the 
record of which space fails. : 

Many interesting lectures have been delivered 
dluring the past year. Sir A. C. Mackenzie on Sul- 
livan, at the Royal Institution ; Professor Niecks on 
“The Ethical Aspects of Music,” at Trinity College 
“Queen Victoria” lectures); Sir Frederick Bridge’s 

resham lectures ; Mr. Walter Macfarren on “ Pian- 
ists Ancient and Modern,” at the any * Academy of 
Music ; lectures both by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch and 
Miss Constance Bache on Russian Music; and the 
usual papers—and many of importance—read ati the 
Musical Association, the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, etc. ete. ‘ 
nas books published durin 
name: “ 


. Stratton ; 
“ Tschaikowsky,” 
. I, (Russian and German), by Modest 
u 


Baches,” 
'2 parts of ; [ 
‘Tschaikowsky ; “ Souvenir of Sir Arthur Sullivan,” 
by Walter J. Wells; “Geschichte der Musik seit 
Beethoven,” by Dr. Hugo Riemann; “L’Arte del 
Clavicembalo,” by Luigi Alberto Villanis; “The 
Opera, Past and Present,” by William Foster Ap- 
thorp ; “Studies in Music, by Various Authors,” 
edited hy Robin Grey; “The Oxford History of 
Music,” Vol. I. (The Polyphonic Period, Part I.), by 
H. E. Wooldridge; “Organs and Tuning,” by 
Thomas Elliston; “Early Scottish Melodies,” by 
John Glen; “Shakespeare in Music,” by Louis C. 
Elson ; and “ Famous Violinists of To-day and Yes- 
terday ” and “ Famous Pianists of To-day and Yes- 
terday,” both by Henry C. Lahee. saat Oe 

Duving the year have occurred the following im- 
portant or interesting events :— 

The appointment of Sir Walter Parratt as Master 
of Music to the King ; the placing of a tablet on the 
house at Chelsea in which Arthur Sullivan was born ; 
the opening of the new concert hall at the Royal 
College of Music, also of the Bechstein Hall; ap- 
pointment of Professor Stanford as conductor of the 
Leeds Musical Festival; Dr. Hugo Riemann ap- 

ointed Professor of Musical History and Science at 
eipzig University ; appointment of Mr. Franklin 
Peterson as Ormund Professor at Melbourne Uni- 


“Wassili 





versity ; Mr. Arthur Somervell named Inspector of 
Music to the Board of Education ; discovery of the 
score of Purcell’s “ Fairy Queen,” also of a sym- 
phony of Mozart’s, of some Schumann choruses 
or male voices, and of the autograph of Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in D minor; festivals at Salzburg, 
Bonn, Cologne, and at Zwickau in connection 
with the unveiling of the Schumann monument; 
Dvorak appoin director of Prague Conserva- 
torium, also a Dvorak festival in that city; pro- 
ductions of “Les Barbafés,” by Saint-Saéns, and 
of Massenet’s “ Grisélidis” at Paris ; and the Inter- 
national Congress of Publishers at Leipzig. 

Death has heen rife in the artistic camp. Of 
composers, Verdi, who lived to a ripe old age, stands 
first. Then we have Rheinberger, the sound contra- 

untist and talented maker of music; P. L. L. 
3énoit, head of the clever Flemish school ; C. Gur- 
litt, the friend of the young; also Kellow J. Pye, 
who was the first pianoforte pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music. We name further :—the two Portu- 
guese, Cyriaco de Cordoso and E. Diaz, the Russian, 
alinnikow, and the Norwegian, Ivar Hall- 
strom. Also E. Audran, Jules Cohen, John Farmer, 
Richard Léfiier, C. K. Salaman. George Vierling. 
Of authors and librettists:—John Barbier, Pp. 
Gille, Rev. H. Haweis, Chrysander, author. of 
the great life of Handel, A. Jaime, Dr. W. Pole, and 
A. Silvestre : and of musical critics: H. M. Barbe- 
dette, J. C. Dibdin, H. F. Frost, and J. H. Lincoln. 
Of editors there are four: Eduard Bernsdorf, G. 

uffolini, Heinrich Porges, and Ludwig Schultze ; 
and three directors: D’Oyly Carte, Col. Mapleson, 
and A. Fano. We follow on with conductors: Franz 
Rietz, Jules Riviére, Henry Carter (Quebec), and 
Max Tréfier. Of organists the four: E. J. Hopkins, 
who was for over half a century organist of the 
Temple Church, Frederick Archer, G. Preyer, the 
personal friend of Schubert, and Sir John Stainer, 
the Oxford Professor ; and in connection with organ- 
ists we,must mention Henry Willis, the great organ- 
builder. Of pianists, we note J. J. L. Vieuxtemps, 
A. R. Laidlaw, and F. Rummel. Of violinists. there 
are Emily Shinner (Mrs. Liddell), and Eugéne 
Sauzay, solo violinist to Louis Philippe, also author 
of a work on the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. Last, though certainly not least, of in- 
strumentalists, the distinguished violoncellist Al- ° 
fredo Piatti. Of vocalists who have passed away, the 
most notable are Mrs. George Henschel, Miss Alice 
Barnett, of Savoy fame, the opera singers, Borghi- 
Mamo and Graziani; also C. A. Birch and Charles 
Lockey, who sang in “ Elijah” under Mendelssohn, 
in London and Birmingham respectively. We also 
more pe deaths of the publishers, N. Simrock and 

. Senff. ' 





MUSICAL PERIODICALS OF THE PAST: 


By Curistrna StrutHers, Mus.B. Epi. 
Amp the rage for retrospect which characterises a 
new century’s periodical literature, some topics in- 
evitably escape overhauling and get left upon the 
shelf, doomed to accumulate a thicker shroud of 
dust before, if ever, they are rescued from oblivion 
and called upon to give an account of themselves. 

If at the beginning of the twentieth century this 
has been the fate of the life-history of the Musical 
Periodical, it cannot be due to lack either of ma- 
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terial or of interest. More likely the opposite is the 
reason—that retrospectators have been deterred by 
the amount of material lying in wait for them. 
single sentence of statistics will show what an em- 
barras de ri is here; and how impossible it 
would be, even if desirable, to discuss within less 
than encyclopedic limits all the musical magazines 
that have seen the light of day. A catalogue by 
Wilhelm Freystatter, “The Musical Periodicals, 
from their Origin up to the Present,” gives Ham- 
burg and May, 1722, as the birthplace and date of 
the first mus:::: periodical paper. ‘General period- 
ical literature was <.72ady in full swing considerably 
before this time; buc the art of music, compara- 
tively late of development, was slower to enter the 
lists in her own interests. . The catalogue closes 
with the year 1884, and shows that during these 
one hundred and sixty-two years nearly five hundred 
magazines have had their say, of which Germany 

one is responsible for about two hundred, France 
for something short of one hundred, Italy for about 
forty, and England for rather fewer, the total being 
mane u 


elgium, Holland, Russia, Switzerland, an 
And no doubt some may have coneyed 
in 


erica. 
notice. Of this omniwm gatherwm many expire 

earliest infancy ; comparatively few exercised any 
influence worth speaking of during their lifetime ; 
while of the interesting few that are of permanent 
historical and artistic importance, all are not easily 
accessible. But before cageiey. J closer acquaintance 
with some that are within reach, let us take a flying 

ird’s-eye view of the whole. 

The first noteworthy magazine, then, was the 
“ Critica Musica,” published in Hamburg in 1722 ; 
and its editor, the notoriously versatile Mattheson, 
secretary of legation, musical theorist, composer, 
conductor, singer, etc., the contemporary, and at 
different times the patron, friend, and foe, of Handel, 
and a personage important in his own time and 
estimation. This paper is unfortunately not forth- 
cay It lived three years, and we hear of it as 
“the first good musical critical work that appeared 
in Germany.” The last in the catalogue is “ Parsi- 
fal,” an organ of Wagnerian cult. 

It is a far cry from Handel to Wagner, and the 
field between, one teeming with interest ; within it 
» fall the life and death of most of the makers of 
modern music, and we should be justified in expect- 
ing a rich periodical harvest. Well, the five hun- 

d are of all sorts and conditions, as catholic in 
their contents as they are varied in their aims. As 
a rule, we find in each a heterogeneous collection of 
all topics that have any bearing, direct or indirect, 
upon music, from how to polish a piano to how to 
play upon it ; while some of the papers confine them- 
selves to the interests of, say, a special society or in- 
strument. Here are some illustrative titles: “ Les 
Tablettes de Polhymnie: Journal consacré a tout ce 

ui interesse l’art musical”; “Musical Cataract 

perator, in which the errors of genuine musicians 
are discreetly noticed, but the follies of conceited 
and self-taught so-called composers held up to ridi- 
cule”; “Mountain-Echo, special Paper in the in- 
terests of Zither-playing” ; “Les Doubles-Croches 
malades”; “Wiener Katzen-Musik”; and so on. 
To particularise about the topics dealt with in the 
past as compared with the present would be diffi- 
eult. There are certain importunate questions 
which are always with the musician, and which crop 


by ‘smaller contributions from a I 





up all along the line in one guise or other; but in 
spite of these, the music magazine of Nechage 4 differs. 
widely in matter, and still more in style, from its 
comparatively recent ancestors. Nowadays news is. 
plentiful, and we hear a great deal about esthetic 
and ethical problems ; while in the early m ines. 
more directly practical and purely technical ques- 
tions are discussed, and news is scanty. And the 
early style is characterised by a 5 POROerY a ponder- 
ousness, a leisureliness, to say the least of it, which 
could not keep pace with lengthening art and fleet- 
ing opportunity, and which now nobody has time to 
indulge in, much less to telerate in others ! 

If opinions were invited as to the most-interesting 
music magazines of recent past times, the’ following: 
(excluding those still in existence) would certainly: 
be amongst those to receive the highest number of 
votes: In chronological order, the Leipzig “ Allge- 
meine Musikalische Zeitung”; “The Qu 
Musical Magazine and Review”; the “ Harmoni- 
con”; Gottfried Weber’s “Cacilia”; the Paris 
“Revue Musicale ” ; Rellstab’s “ Iris im Gebiet der 
Tonkunst”; the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” 
(under Schumann) and the “ Musical World.” 

The “ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung ” was the 
first azine of modern stamp and with a wide out- 
look. It began in 1798 im most favourable circum- 
stances, under the able editorship of Rochlitz, im 
Leipzig, then a city of great and growing musical 
importance, and at a time whem the art of music was 
possing through one of her most glorious phases— 

ozart was only seven years dead; Haydn still alive, 
and Beethoven just beginning to attract notice. 

It is as a literary man and as a musical critic, and 
not us a musician, that Rochlitz occupies so import- 
ant a place in musical history. In the former capa- 
city he exercised great influence, and was regarded 
as one who spoke with authority on matters worth 
speaking about—a prophet who had honour in his 
own country. His peculiar merit is that he brought 
about a fuller appreciation of the already estab- 
lished masters, such as Haydn and Mozart, and 
that he contributed largely to the establishment of 
oncoming composers, Beethoven in particular. And 
not only did he know the works, but many of the 
masters themselves: Mozart and Spohr were his 
friends, and later, in Vienna, ‘he made the acquaint- 
ance of Beethoven, and to less extent of Schu- 
bert. The latter, Spohr, Weber, and others were 
indebted to him for some of their best libretti. Dur- 


receive short shrift enough—they show, so we learn 
that he is a good pianist, but a more than doubtfuf 
composer. hen the symphonies begin to appear, 
the first is preferred to the second, the latter being, 
found too fong and artificial, and its Finale espe- 
cially, too “bizarre, wild, and glaring.” Not until 
the coming of the c minor Pianoforte Concerto ig it 
unreservedly admitted that Beethoven had “ar- 
rived.” 

The palmiest days of the,“ Allgemeine Zeitung ” 
came to an end in 1818, when the devoted Rochlitz 


| retired, declating that during the twenty years of his 


editorship scarcely twenty days had passed in which 
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the had not thought of the reader and taken trouble 
-on his behalf. e paper continued uninterruptedly 
until 1848, under Fink, Becker, Hauptmann, and 

be ; reappeared in 1863, and led an intermittent 
existence until its final end in 1882. If at times its 
«ourage and perceptions waxed dim, so that Schu- 
mann could write of it as “a sleepy place” and of 
its style as “ honey-daubing,” on the whole it is one 
of the most interesting and richest sources of in- 
formation for the musician. 

Of a different order of excellence is the Pari 

“ Revue Musicale,” started in 1827 by Fétis. The au- 
thentic account of its origin is related with great 
pomp and circumstance by Fétis himself in the 
course of the elaborate autobiography in his “ Bio- 
aphie Universelle des Musiciens.” He tells us 
ow, towards the end of 1826, he conceived a project 
which his friends declared to be rash and impossi- 
ble of realisation—that of a journal devoted exclu- 
sively to music. The undertaking was to be shared 
by Castil-Blaze, but, this arrangement falling 
icnnh. Fétis determined to carry it on single- 
handed, “convinced that, in the unity of doctrine and 
pinion of such a work, there would be advantage 
both to the public and to art.” It was against this 
“ gigantic project” that his friends protested. With 
the exception of eight or ten articles, Fétis tells us 
that during the first five years he himself contri- 
‘buted .everything:; and had to attend all the per- 
formances of new operas, rehearsals of old ones, the 
débuts of all new.singers, concerts of every kind, to 
visit the music. schools to inquire into their systems 
of teaching, also the ateliers of instrument makers ; 
to analyze all the important new music, to read 
everything published in France as well as in forei 
countries on the theory, practice, and history of the 
art, to carry on an active correspondence—and 
in addition to his professional duties at the Conser- 
vatoire and other serious occupations! This maga- 
zine is indeed man—full of learning, laborious- 
ness, gaping, | generalizing, dogmatizing. Schu- 
mann, in his “ Neue Zeitschrift,” writes of it: “As 
Fétis is possessed of varied and deep knowledge in 
%the history of music, the historical predominates 
strikingly, in that it pushes everything else into the 
background. Poetry has no say here, and often 
leaves M. Fétis in the lurch, alone with his dates.” 
‘Unfortunately, the material profits of the paper were 
in no way proportioned to its spiritual value. We 
hear from Chopin that Fétis was obliged to live 
outside the town “because his debts are greater 
than the profits from his ‘Revue Musicale.’ . . . 
You must know that according to the law of the 
‘country a debtor can only be arrested in his dwell- 
ing. Fétis has, therefore, left the town and lives 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, nobody knows 
where.” 

‘The pedigree of the “Revue” was as follows: In 
1833 Fétis fils became editor ; in 1835 it amalgamated 
with Schlesinger’s one-year-old “ Gazette Musicale,” 
and hencef the paper was known as the “ Revue 
et Gazette Musicale.” The mantle of Fétis, however, 
«lid not fall‘on Schlesinger. The character of the 


paper was in ape the historical giving way largely 


to the chronicling of topics of the day. he brilliant 
galaxy of names on the contributors’ list is sufficient 
security for its interestingness—-Berlioz, Liszt, 
Georges Sand, Wagner, Schumann, etc. In 1846, 
Schlesinger withdrew from the paper, which con- 
tinued without break until the Franco-Prussian war. 





The “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik” is again the re- 
flex of one man’s individuality, but of how different a 
man! Could there be a greater contrast than that be- 
tween the savant who had no patience with an en- 
thusiastic dreamer, and the poet who despised theory 
and fossilism with all his heart? Schumann’s paper 
came into being in 1834, and was pre-eminently one 
with a purpose, inspired by a missionary zeal. 
Musical art, both creative and critical, was for the 
moment at a low ebb. The legacies of Beethoven 
and Schubert, to recall only the most obvious, were 
lying unheeded, and in an irony of reaction the fa- 
vourite composers were Rossini for the stage, Herz, 
Hiinten, and other such mechanicians for the piano- 
forte. The critics looked on, sluggish, indiscrim- 
inating, deaf to the claims of the classics, and blind 
to the beauties of the rising undergrowth of com- 
poame with new tendencies—Chopin among them. 

t was as a protest against this state of matters that 
the “Neue Zeitschrift,” “the organ of youth and 
movement,” was started, in the face of much eal 
tion, by a small band of ardent reformers, of whom 
the leading spirit was the twenty-four-year-old Schu- 
mann. Its chief aims were: “To restore the olden 
times to recognition, to combat the immediate past 
as inartistic, to prepare the way for and hasten the 
coming time as a new and poetic one. . -* To 
oppose the three arch-foes of art—those who have 
no talent, those who have vulgar talent, and those 
who, having real talent, write too much.” : 

And so against the Philistines, Schumann and his 
several - selves, the so-called Davidsbiindler, and 
others of less importance, waged war for ten years. 
That the battle was won is a matter of history, and 
that the “ Neue Zeitschrift ” had a large share in the 
victory is equally certain. If for the sake of poetry 
many indiscretions and extravagances were com- 
mitted, it was nevertheless the right paper at the 
right time—like a vivifying electric current shot 
through a paralyzed or torpid organism. Besides 
bringing about a fuller understanding of Bach and 
Beethoven, Schumann was able not only to appre- 
ciate the originality of the young rising composers, 
but also to make others see with his eyes. Of the 
many who owe to him their fame, or the accelera- 
tion of it, we can stop to mention but a few—chief 
among them Chopin, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, 
Gade, Henselt, Stephen Heller, Sterndale Bennett, 
and Berlioz in the early part of his career. When, 
in 1845, Franz Brendel succeeded Schumann as 
editor of the “ Neue Zeitschrift,” its pottey became 
entirely different. It was henceforth the instrument 
of the “new German school,” of which the chief 
protagonists were Liszt and Wagner. 

The tyrants time and space have decreed that 
their limits are nearly reached, and only just a 
word can be said about the two famous — 
magazines. The “Harmonicon” flourished from 
1823 to 1833 under Ayrton, and was a solid, conscien- 
tious, and withal interesting paper. . 

The “Musical World” was longer-lived and of 
wider scope. Beginning in 1836 with Cowden Clarke 
as editor, it continued until 1891, having been edited 
at different times by Desmond Ryan, Davison, Huef- 
fer, and Edgar F. Jacques. Amongst other enjoy- 
able reputations, it has that of being a humorist; 
this, however, is dangerous ground and the reader 
must be left to form his own judgment on this vital 


r. 
But the moral is impatient, and cannot be kept 
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waiting longer. If in disporting ourselves among 
these delightful nurseries of history we are some- 
times tempted to smile at judgments that now seem 
childish or mistaken, let us resist the temptation, or 
smile in sympathy and not in imagined superiority, 
remembering that “to err is human,” and that for 
the appreciation of great originality something more 
than insight is necessary--namely, time ! 








THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Vou. L—Tur Potyrpnonic Periop. Part l.—Merrtnop 
or Musica Art, 330-1330. 


By H. E. Wootpripes, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Arts in the University of Oxford. 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901.) 


AN event of no little importance is the appearance of 
this first part of a work of large dimensions. Ac- 
cording to the Editor’s (Mr. W. H. Hadow’s) pre- 
face, the whole will fill six volumes, written by five 
different authors ; the first two by Professor Woot- 
DRIDGE (the Polyphonic period, including Palestrina 
and his successors); the third by Sir C. H. H. 
Parry, comprising the evolution of the Monodic 
movement “from p Boron and Arcadelt to its cul- 
mination in Purcell” ; 


the fourth by Mr. J. A. 
FuLierR-MAITLAND dealing 


especially with J. 8S. 
Bach and Handel (Harmonic Counterpoint) ;the fifth 


by Mr. Hapow (the Editor), devoted to the rise and 
roar of the ‘classical forms of instrumental music 


from Haydn to 5g and the sixth, on Musi- 
cal Romanticism, by Mr. E. DANNREUTHER, who, as 
an enthusiastic Wagnerian, will no doubt see his 
way to crown the work with an appreciation of 


Richard Wagner, notwithstanding the Editor’s pur-. 


pose to exclude that name, since, “ with Brahms and 
agner, with Tschaikowsky and Dvorak, and 
Richard Strauss we are still liable to the faults of 
a hasty or ill-considered criticism, and must leave 
to a future generation the task of assigning them 
their place, and explaining the tendencies through 
which alone they can be interpreted.” We think that 
nearly twenty years after Wagner’s decease, and 
more than a quarter of a century after the “ Ring des 
Nibelungen,” there is no longer any reason to close 
one’s eyes to Wagner’s uncontested greatness, which 
compels one to attribute a more or less mediate or 
transitory position to the composers of the Romantic 
_ period, especially in the field of Opera ; to close the 
period without including Wagner seems, indeed, 
scarcely possible. Mr. Dannreuther needs no hint 
in this respect, and the Editor will soon be 
forced to acknowledge that at the beginning of the 
twentieth century it would be somewhat incon- 
fruous and post festum to leave Wagner outside the 
imits of a general history of Music. We think, 
therefore, that after the sixth volume a seventh will 
soon follow. 

The first part of the “ Oxford History of Music” 
now under notice is of considerable value on account 
of its sixth (last) chapter (Discant, or Measured 
Music), which indeed si es a marked advance 
with regard to the usual manner of treating the 
early begionings of measured music. This sixth 
chapter fills close on 284 pages, so that for the five 
others together there remain only 100 pages. This 





disproportion in extent of the chapters seems to be 
chiefly due to the insertion of a number of valuable 
and very interesting specimens of twelfth-century 
music, taken mostly from the “ Antiphonarium Medi- 
ceum ” (Plut. 29.1 of the Bibl. Laurent. at Florence), 
discovered five years ago by Professor W. Meyer 
(Gottingen) as being the original or a copy of the 
famous ‘ Magnus liber Organi,” written by Leoninus 
Perotinus, etc., for divine service at the. Cathedral 
of Paris (“Ecclesia Beate Marie Virginis,” on the 
site of the later Notre Dame), hitherto only known 
by the description of Coussemaker’s Anonymus 4 
(Royal MSS. 12 c. 6, Brit. Mus.). This MS., with 
greater authority, now takes the place of the re- 
nowned Montpellier MS. (H. 196 lib. of Medic. 
faculty), published in Ed. de Coussemaker’s “'L’art 
harmonique aux xii® et xiii® sitcles.” We shall re- 
turn to this subject. 

As before said, the first five chapters of Professor 
Wooldridge’s book are much less ample and de- 
tailed ; they therefore represent a kind of in- 
troduction to the sixth chapter rather than deeper 
special study or any exposition of new views. The 
thousand years from 330 to 1330 mentioned on the 
title-page of the volume had better have been re- 
duced to five hundred at the most—viz. from the 
middle of the ninth century, when first the roots 
of polyphony became intelligible. There is, indeed, 
a strange inconvenience in the meagre Chapters I. 
to IV., of which the first (The Origin of Pol ‘year ba 
contains nat tgs # four pages and a half; the 
second (Greek Music), sixteen; and the third, 
twenty. The contents of these three chapters might 
easily have been delivered in a somewhat fuller In- 
troduction. They give only a sketch, an abridgment 
of Rudolph Westphal’s or Fr. A. Gevaért’s: writ- 
ings on Greek and early Latin Church Music. 

With satisfaction we quote a passage from Chap- 
ter I. (p. 6), which proves that Professor Wooldridge 
does not blindly accept Westphal: “It is now ac- 
knowledged that there is no reason to suppose that 
the Greeks ever proceeded in the practice of a 
dizing beyond the consonance of the octave.” But 
looking at this sentence, with its negation of any 
possibility of development of polyphony within the 
Greek Tone-System itself, it seems more or. less 
superfluous to describe in detail this system, which, 
as I have said, is explained according to the often 
more than dubious principles of Westphal, even 
with his modes closing on the third of the harmony 
(intense Iastian, intense Hypolydian). In the same 
sense Professor Wooldridge follows Gevaért in 
qualifying the modes of early Latin Church hymns 
in relation to the ancient Greek modes. We meet 
there the “ Veni creator spiritus”’ under the “ Iast- 
eolian” mode, of which, indeed, we have no de- 
finite knowledge whatever. 

In one point Professor Wooldridge’s method of 
explaining the Greek System differs from that em- 
ployed by Bellermann, Fortlage, and others—viz. 
the grouping of the Greek transposition scales 
around the Dorian ; nor does he, like Boeckh and 
later writers, including myself, give to the Dorian 
the pitch of A minor, or that of A sharp or B flat 
minor, as did Bellermann and Fortlage. Although 
he remarks (p. 14) that (according to Bellermann and 
Fortlage) the fundamental scale of the Greek nota- 
tion is the Hypolydian, and that the Dorian should 
be derived from it with five flats, he prefers to give 
to the Dorian the pitch of p minor, and places the 
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twelve scales lying between a and a differing from 
each other a semitone, thus: 











Tonian, £olian. Lydian. 


SSS 


Phrygian. olian. 


Phrygian. 








Tonian. Lydian, 





Ionian. Phrygian. 

This disposition is not quite arbitrary, in so far as 
it respects as terms above and below the Mese and 
the Proslambanomenos, or else the Nete hyperboleon 
and the Mese of the normal Greek Systema teleion ; 
at once it shows an approximate accordance 
with the order of the ecclesiastical modes in their posi- 
tion over one another: 


J iy 

—— 4 = ty 
4 ty 
3. 


— 
Dorian, 

















Phrygian. . Lydian. Mixolydian. 


This disposition, therefore, will be useful to explain 
the medigval use of the names of the Greek modes 
through misreading of a passage in Ptolemy which 
refers to the transposed keys, but was understood as 
referring to the modes ; for this reason only may it 
be looked upon as practical and useful: otherwise it 
is misleading, not only in respect of the real pitch 
of the Greek tones, approximately a fourth lower, 
_but also as to the right understanding of the system 
of Greek notation, which shows up the Dorian scale 
in striking prominence— 

=— “- = 

Figs Ota g-ifce 

ABr .H KAM TI T x¥oa 
while disposing the middle intact alphabet for the 
normal scale with the upper semitone indispensable 
for closes in the higher e. Therefore the Dorian 
pitch must be taken as fundamental scale, and indi- 
cated by the signs of a minor without ? or %, as I 
have done in my Diction and elsewhere. No 
reason could justify the preference for the Hypo- 
dian mode as fundamental scale, which always in 

the Greek system takes a second or third place. 

Notwithstanding his opinion that ok we al is 


coteely foreign to Greek Music, and although he 


himself states-(p. 7) that for the development of that 
new principle new nations were needed as bearers 
of culture (« Italians and Northern People,” ib.), Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge inclines to the opinion of Fétis, 
that gradatim the new era of polyphonic music ad- 
vanced from the use of the octave in ensemble singing 
of different voices to that of the fifth and then to that 
of the-fourth, and seems to reject my attempt to 
show another possibility of developing polyphony 
from a totally different starting point—viz. an in- 
digenous, popular, and artless ensemble singing in 
varying intervals by “Northern people,” which in 
the twelfth century is proved b Giraldus Cambren- 
sis (“ Descriptio Cambrie,” I., VI. p. 189) for Wales 
and Northumberland as usu longevo. Professor Wool- 
dridge passes over many references contained in my 
“ History of Musical Theory,” taken from authors of 
the ninth to thirteenth centuries, which confirm and 
specify the accounts of Giraldus. Thus he has taken 
no notice of my exhaustive demonstration that the 





primitive organum of the ninth century was by no 
means @ singing in continuous parallel fifths, not 
even in p el fourths, since the earliest author 
who mentions the organum (Scotus Erigena, about 
the middle of the ninth century) speaks of an alter- 
nately divergent and convergent motion of the voices 
—“ secundum certas rationabilesque artis musice 
regulas per singulos tropos.” These statements of 
mine might have been discussed in a more detailed 
manner in a work of such extent. Finally, it is evi- 
dent that the conviction of Professor Wooldridge 
that the only transitory stage between the singing 
in octaves and free polyphony could not have been 
any other than singing in fifths, has caused him to 
ignore the independent originating of polyphony 
from Northern musical instinct. Not the regular, but 
the irreqular, organum is the older, and the organum 
in parallel fifths results, but artificially, from octave- 
doubling of one of the two voices of the organum in 
fourths, as I have shown by accurately comparing 
earlier and later treatments of its theory. Notwith- 
standing this principal objection, I agree with Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge in many details—as, for instance, 
in his explanations concerning the theory of Guido 
ad’ Arezzo. 

Many things which one would expect to find 
mentioned in the present volume are wanting—viz. 
the beginnings of Solmization (Mutation), the in- 
creasing use of artificial semitones (musica ficta), etc. 
We presume that researches on these subjects have 
been left for discussion in the second part. 

With Chapter VI., as I have already said, the 
author is in his own domain. Here.we meet with 
results of profound study, original views, and well- 
weighed opinions. This chapter, and this one alone, 
is subdivided into three par: phs or sections, the 
first of which deals with the theory,of the six rhyth- 
mical modes, «while the second treats the combina- 
tion of different. modes in separate voices, and the 
third gives a valuable account of the forms of com- 
position of that period (twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies), with the interesting specimens taken from 
the “ Antiphonarium Mediceum.” Concerning the 
rhythmical modes, I have advanced the eenany that 
in the second and fourth modes the Longa is to be un- 
derstood as falling on the strong beat (in principio 
perfectionis). Professor Wooldridge quotes the p - 
sage of Franco (“ Ars Cantus Mensurabilis,” Chap. 
TX.), wherein it is said that an imperfect pausa longa 
changes the first mode into the second, etc., ¢. g. | 
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The “mirabilis potestas” of the pause in changing 
the first mode into the second and the third into the 
fourth, and vice versé, though supported by Johannes 
de Garlandia, France (of Paris), and Walter Odi 
ton, is not taken quite seriously by Professor Wool. 
dridge ; he only accepts “ the appearance of a change 
of mode,” in which the original rhythm—if we in- 
clude the pause—flows on without interruption. He 
very well sees the “consequence of considerable 
magnitude” which would result from the general 
acceptation of the strong beat on the Zonga in the 
second and fourth modes: 
end. 4th. 
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instead of 
2nd. 4th. 
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But he is convinced that if it were accepted it would 
“throw the whole of the mensural system, as we 
understand it, into confusion,” and concludes “ that 
the independent parts cannot be reduced to score 
upon any other understanding than that which is in 
fact definitely established, namely, that 
the first note, whether long or short, _ falls 
in all modes upon the strong beat.” Even in the 
melodies of single parts written in obviously mixed 
modes and beginning with the figure of the second 
mode, he calls it “impossible to find any sense if 
the initial note be taken upon a weak beat.” But 
why should the following change of rhythm be un- 
intelligible _— 
2nd Mode. * Ist Mode. 
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‘Of course, the first of the two consecutive longe 
(at *) will be perfect. However, I willingly admit 
the great difficulties resulting from the attempt to 
score parts written in different modes. I myself am 
very far from thinking that anacroustic beginnings 
(with the weak beat) could have been of frequent use 
at that early time, remembering that even in the 
first half of the fifteenth century they were rare, and 
their notation required considerable management : 
rests had to be inserted in all voices before the be- 
ginning of the chant, and these are totally unknown 
at that early period. 

Another question is whether combinations of dif- 
ferent modes ewer were usual in the sense assumed 
by Professor Wooldridge, and apparently with good 
reason, since Johannes de Garlandia devotes an ex- 
tensive chapter to the demonstration of such possi- 
bilities, and this again appears epitomized in 
Aneonymus 4. It is remarkable that Franco (the 
author of the “Arg Cantus Mensurabilis,” which 
treatise Professor Wooldridge ascribes to Franco of 
Cologne without entering into the question whether 
the text would not force one to ascribe it to the elder 
of the two Francos, Franco of Paris) only says that, 
“in uno solo discantu,” all the modes may occur to- 
— regulated by the unity of measure (“ per per- 

ectiones' ad unum reducuntur wt and deprecates the 
question to which mode such a discant belongs (“ nec 
vis est facienda de tali discantu de =~ modo judi- 
cetur”); but he considers that it should be attri- 
buted to that mode which predominates “in quo 
pos vel pluries commoratur”). Only the fifth mode 
Pee Foe continually in short notes) and, as he 
says elsewhere, the first mode (proceeding continu- 

in long notes) are mostly combined with the 
others. Therefore I must insist that, although the 
theory of the modes is now much clearer, its pro- 
blems are not yet definitely solved. A marked 
progress has been attained in Professor Wool- 
dridge’s interpretation of the pre-Franconian Nota- 
tion. This step forward is no doubt due to an 
earnest study of the treatise of the above-quoted 
Anonymus 4 in Coussemaker’s Scriptores I. (Royal 
MSS. 12 c. 6, Brit. Mus.), which contains an abridged 
history of the music of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and especially of the primitive use of 
measured notation ; unfortunately, the extensive de- 





scription is not accompanied by musical examples. 
A welcome supplement to Professor Wooldridge’s 
work in this respect has just been published at Leip- 
zig, as No. VI. of the “ Beihefte” of the “ Interna- 
tionale Musikgesellschaft” (Breitkopf & Hartel): 
“Uber die abweichende Bedeutung der Ligaturen 
in der Mensuraltheorie von Johannes de Garlandia,” 
by Dr. Walter Niemann (160 pp., large 8vo). A care- 
ful comparison of Herr Niemann’s results with Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge’s translation from “ Antiphon- 
arium Mediceum” shows that they ate in most, 
but not all points. The differences in the results pre- 
sent far too complicated a matter to enter into here. 
Professor Wooldridge recognizes (p. 240) that the 
notation of the Florentine MS. shows no other forms 
of ligatures than those of the choral notation, and 
also that it contains many double notes resembling 
the distropha or pressus of the choral notation (p. 241), 
from which circumstance he concludes that it be- 
longs to a very early period in which the “ naturalis 
significatio” (to speak with the Anonymus 4) was 
rare ; but he has overlooked the fact that the MS. 
does not even discern yet between Longa and Brevis. 
In other words, he sought perhaps still more men- 
sural signs than really are in the pieces of which 
phototypic facsimiles are given, and of which alone I 
can speak, not. having seen the code itself. The at- 
tempt to read them “upon non-mensural basis,” 
which he tells us (p. 186) entirely failed to give any 
clear musical meaning, has perhaps been given up 
too soon in favour of a strict reading on the basis of 
the Franconian triple-time notation. The most 
striking feature of some of the photypic examples is 
the complete coincidence of the rests in all voices 
after the same number of figures, be ~ single 
notes or ligatures, viz. conjuncture (except the “ Or- 
—— Purum,” p. 198, to which mensural reading is 
ardly applicable). One might think that these 
pieces had been written without any knowledge of 
mensural theory. Only the continuation of one of 
the rhythmical modes is evident by the order of the 
ligatures in the “ Organum Quadruplum ” (p. 222) by 
Perotinus (fourth mode), where the three upper 
voices proceed 


Vt fda fd lee al 
in the rhythm over a tenor part of but three sustained 


notes, and in the “Organum Triplum” (p. 203), in which 
the two upper voices proceed in the first mode: 


lz: e dl d d]d dla. || 


Professor Wooldridge’s translation in the single 
voices deviates from these schemes more frequently 
than the figures of the notation demand. I cannot 
help feeling a want of consistency, in Professor Wool- 
dridge’s system of translation, inasmuch as the same 
figures under the same conditions are frequently in- 
terpreted in different ways. I could have given 
many examples were it not for the want of proper 
types. 

To sum up, with Professor Wooldridge’s book we 
have advanced a good step forward in the study of 
pre-Franconian music; but we are by no means at 
an end yet. 

‘In the first’ place, the application of triple mea- 
sure, even in the embellishments of passing figures 
(currentes), can hardly be correct. I remember “| 
according to Walter Odington, Anonymus 4, 
ethers, “ apud priores organistas,” binary counting 
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MAYENBLUMELEIN. 


Arranged by Dr. H. Riemann. 


Walzer. 


C. M. v. Weber. Gotha 1812. 
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6 MELODIOUS PIECES 


for the Pianoforte 
by 
AUGUST NOLCK. 
Op. 51. 


N? 5. FROLIC OF THE GNOMES. 
(Die Heinzelmannchen.) 





Allegretto. 


Delicato e misterioso. 
Sehr zart und heimlich. 
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“occherini, Quartetto Op.41. V1. 
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Arranged by Dr. H. Riemann. 
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was in favour. Of cuwrrentes breaking the value 
of a Longa or Brevis of a continuous mode, exhaust- 


ive illustrations may be found in Herr Niemann’s. 


treatise. 

Musical results fairly satisfactory have been 
secured by Professor Wooldridgé’s translations, not- 
withstanding the many arbitrary deviations, and we 
entertain the hope that further studies will brin 
about still better results. It is greatly to be desire 
that the publication of phototypic facsimiles might 
be more widely taken up, that a society might be 
formed which would undertake the publication of 
the oldest mensural music MSS. in phototypic fac- 
similes, as the Benedictines of Solesmes and the 
Plain-Song Society do for Gregorian Song. 

Hueo RIeEMAnn. 








JOSEF RHEINBERGER. 


Ir is now nearly twenty years since Professor Niecks 
wrote an article in the “ Monthly Musical Record ” (Se 

tember, 1882) concerning the composer who has recently 
passed away. The latest work noticed therein bears the 
opus number 128; after that period Rheinberger produced 
sixty-seven works, yet the appreciation of 1882 included all 
the branches of musical art in which the composer distin- 
guished himself. As professor of the organ in the music 
school opened at Munich in 1867, he naturally wrote 
specially for that instrument,* and of the 20 sonatas for 


organ, in which Rheinberger made such admirable use of . 


his deep knowledge of counterpoint and fugue, as many 
as seven are mentioned by Professor Niecks, who, by the 
way, speaks of the organ works as of “ great weight.” 
Hans von Biilow and Charles Hallé introduced his music 
into this country, the former being, we believe, the first. 
At the last of the three famous recitals which Biilow gave 
in London in 1873, he played the “ Andante and Toccata,” 
Op. 12, one of the cleverest and most brilliant of Rhein- 
pore vk pianoforte compositions, and in the same year 
at the Musical Union, and also in the following year at 


a roomy Concert, the Pianoforte Quartet in x flat, Op. 
38, which achieved a genuine and lasting success. Among 
his pianoforte pieces which, have become special favour- 
ites we may name the three “ Piéces de Concert,” Op. 5, 
which include “ Die Jagd,” “ Aus Italien,” Op. 29, and the 


“Jagdscene.” Of Op. 12 Niecks writes: “I do not hesi- 
tate to declare that this spirited and truly grand com- 
position is the best toccata that has been written since 
the days of the immortal Sebastian.” High praise, in- 
deed, but just! 

We will quote once again from the professor, and 
then leave all musicians who wish to know more about a 
composer whose merit, in this country, at any rate, has 
not been fully recognized, to read the article for them- 
selves. He sums up the composer in these words:— 
7 beeaige oe of workmanship is a feature which distin- 
guishes Rheinberger’s productions favourably from those 
of the great majority of his contemporary art-brethren. 
And this quality of thoroughness is combined with another 
not less characteristic of the artist and his work—namely, 
unpretentiousness. Unlike so many who try to do great 
things without having learnt how to do them, Rhein- 
berger is a consummate master of the craft, and yet never 
makes a bravado of his skill. The matter, the intellec- 
tual and emotional substance of his compositions, is of 
the nature of his workmanship—unpretentious.” 

And to this we will add another opinion, that of Herr 
Heinrich Lang in the “Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung” of 
December 6:—‘ As regards his compositions, they reflect, 
as every genuine art-work should, the whole personality 





* “ Cecilia,” Books I. and III., contain the Fantasia-Sonata 
in A flat, Sp. 65, and the one in C minor, Op. 27, ag went A 
Book X. the Trio in E flat, and Book XXIII. the fugue in 
F minor (Augener’s Edition, Nos. 8701, 8708, 8710, 8723). 





of their author. In the matter.of harmony and counter- 
point, and also structural form, they are altogether 
masterworks. His themes are, for the most part, o at 
beauty, but specially invented with a view to their later 
use for thematic and modulatory purposes. Rheinber- 
ger’s work often lacks strong, impassioned, upward, soar- 
ing, holy enthusiasm, the ‘ sursum corda’/! On the other 
hand, his purely technical works, for example his fugues, 
in spite of their formality, are so permeated with a feel- 
ing for beauty, that no one, in listening to these pieces, 
is really conscious of any dry technique. Especially in 
his organ compositions does Rheinberger offer so many 
and such grand beauties, together with mastery of form, 
that herein he must be acknowledged a master indeed.” 

Dr. Adolf Sandberger, one of his pupils, has written a 
long and honest appreciation in the “ Beilage zur Allge- 
meinen Zeitung” of November 28 and December 3, of 
Rheinberger as man and as musician. He is as enthusi- 
astic as the other two writers mentioned, yet he frankly 
states that Rheinberger was “occasionally monotonous 
and lacking in inspiration.” Of his powers as a teacher 
he speaks in terms of the highest praise, and expresses his 
belief that in the whole history of music there are few 
names of equal importance. 

Rheinberger was a strong conservative, and therefore 
not in sympathy with modern art. Dr. Sandberger re- 
lates a little anecdote by way of illustration:—In the 
ante-chamber to the class-room two of the scores which 
the pupils had brought with them were lying one day on 
a table, “ Lohengrin” and “ Der Freischiitz,” the former 
on top of the latter. As Rheinberger passed through he 
glanced at the books, and then with a gesture full of 
meaning, as if to say “ That’s how it ought to be,” pulled 
out “ Der Freischiitz ” and placed it on the top. 








TSCHAIKOWSKY.* 
(Szconp Norrce.) 


Brrore Peter commenced his studies at the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire he made, in 1861, what we may call the 
grand tour with an engineer, whom he se as inter- 
preter. They went to Berlin, where they saw Offenbach’s 
‘Orphée aux Enfers,” to Hamburg, Brussels, Ostend, 
and thence to London, “ where the sun is never to be 
seen, and where it rains at any moment.” Paris was the 
next point, and there the two parted, and Peter returned 
home towards the end of September. In the following 
year he entered the Conservatoire, and there met Her- 
mann Laroche, whose friendship lasted during the com- 

ser’s life. Peter worked at composition under 

aremba, and in 1863 commenced studying in the in- 
strumentation class of Rubinstein, for whom he had the 
highest respect and no small fear. At the same time he 
viewed somewhat bitterly “the mass of colourless and 
valueless compositions” with which his master “ drowned 
the remembrance of his few chefs d’euvres.” Rubinstein 
devoted not only a lot of time to the Conservatoire, but 
it is interesting to note that he spent ae of money 
out of his own pocket in order to have pupils taught 
various instruments, so as to form a school orchestra ; only 
of violin players was there no lack, for Wieniawski as pro- 
fessor naturally attracted many pupils. Peter learnt to 
blow the flute, and indeed succeeded so well that at a 
concert in which Madame Schumann appeared he took 
part in a Flute Quartet of Kuhlau’s composition; he 
also studied the organ, but “never com a single 
piece for this instrument.” Before leaving the Conserva- 
toire he wrote, at Rubinstein’s desire, for the final exami- 
nation a cantata for chorus and orchestra on Schiller’s 
ode, “An die Freude,” the score of which is preserved 
in the archives of the Petersburg Conservatoire. It was 





* “Das ben Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky’s.” 
Tschaikowsky. Band 1, Lieferung 2. (Moskau and 


M. 
pzig : 
P. Jtirgenson.) 
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einen but did not please the musical authorities ; 
ubinstein, especially, disapproved of it. Three months 
after the performance, César Cui, musical critic of the 
“St. Petersburger Nachrichten,” wrote: “The Conserva- 
toire composer, Herr Tschaikowsky, is—very weak.” But 
Laroche, his school comrade, who has since become a 
writer of note, in a letter sent to Peter in 1866, after the 
latter had moved to Moscow, told him he had more power 
and originality than-Balakireff, that he was nobler than 
Seroff, and better trained than Rimsky-Korsakoff. “In 
you,” he says, “I perceive the greatest, or, I ought to 
say, the only hope of our musical future.” Schumann 
foresaw the greatness of Brahms, and Liszt that of 
Wagner, and in like manner Laroche saw in Tschaikow- 
ky’s “ school-work ” signs of a coming genius. And then 
follows this remarkable sentence: “Your real creations 
may possibly begin only five years hence. But these 
ripe, classic works will surpass everything we have had 
since Glinka.” By 1871 Tschaikowsky had written his 
third Symphony and his opera “ Oprichnik.” 

On the 5th of January, 1866, Tschaikowsky left Peters- 
burg and went to Moscow, and at first lived with Nikolai 
Rubinstein, brother of the great ianist, and director of 
the Moscow Conservatoire, in which the young man was 
appointed teacher of theory. Most great artists have 
been fond of animals, and in a letter home Peter speaks 
about Alexander, a servant of Rubinstein, ‘who has a 
magnificent white cat, who at this moment is sitting on 
my lap, and whom I am tenderly stroking.” An Over- 
ture in Fr, which he had written for the school orchestra 
at St. Petersburg, was re-scored, and performed in 1866 
under the direction of N. Rubinstein, and, it appears, 
with considerable success. Soon after we hear of him 
visiting his sister Alexandra’s mother-in-law at Mjatlewo, 
near St. Petersburg, and working at his first Symphony 
in @ minor, published as Op. 13, and known under the 
name of “Winter Day Dreams,” and no other composi- 
tion of his, says his-biographer, ever caused him so much 
trouble and so much torture. He worked frequently far 
into the small hours of the.morning, and thereby suffered 
from severe nervous attacks. This so alarmed him that 
after that Symphony “ he never again composed at night.” 
He sent the work to his former teachers, Anton Rubin- 
stein and Zaremba, hoping that they would give it at 
one of the concerts of the Russian Musical Society, but 
they criticised it severely, and declared that it was not 
worth ——- Of an overture on the Danish 
National Hymn, which he wrote for the wedding of the 
Crown Prince with the Danish Princess Dagmar, the 
composer wrote to Jiirgenson in 1892, who wished to 
publish it, that, “musically considered, it was better 
than the ‘1812.’” In 1867 I'schaikowsky began to work 
at his opera “ Woiwode.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Tue first and third of our three pieces this month are 
transcriptions for pianoforte by Dr. Hugo Riemann from 
Weber and Boccherini. The first is a Waltz, the Trio of 
which has for melody a forgotten Lied of Weber’s, en- 
titled “ Maienbliimlein so schén.” The composer wrote 
the Lied in 1811 at Munich, and the Waltz at Gotha in 
the following year, scoring it for flute, two clarinets in 
B flat, two horns in flat, one trumpet in & flat, and two 
bassoons. The music is delightfully fresh and naive, and 
were its author unknown, that of the composer of the 
“ Freischiitz ” would be the first to occur to one; the whole 
is a veritable Weber in nuce. The third is a charming 
Menuet, taken from the sixth df “Sei Sonate o sia 
Quartetti. dedicati a veri Dilettanti e conosciatori di 
musica,” Op. 1, written in 1768. Boccherini is without 
doubt one of the most interesting composers of the 
Haydn era, and must be regarded as one of the founders 
of modern chamber music. During the whole of the 
Menuet the ’cello plays in a high position, and in thirds 





below the first violin. The music is of sweet, socthing: 
character.—The middle piece is No. 5 from “6 Melo- 
dious Pieces” for the Pianoforte, by August Nélck, Op. 
51. It is entitled “ Frolic of the Gnomes” (“ Die Heinzel- 
miénnchen”), and it presents an excellent specimen of 
light, humorous music. 








Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Lditions. 
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Three Original Pieces for Violin or Violoncello, with 

ianoforte accompaniment, by ARTHUR SoMERVELL: 

o. 1, Romance; No. 2, Barcarolle; No. 3, Whims. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Arter two introductory bars, the “ Romance” commences. 

with a soft flowing melody, which, however, is gradually 

worked up to a forte delivery of the opening phrase. 

What at frst sounded peaceful and tender now sounds 

bold; such is the mere effect of dynamic change on a 

theme. The piece is in the key of ¢, and it has a middle 

section of agitated character in that of the relative minor, 
also an accompaniment in keeping. The quiet mood 
returns, and the piece ends in gentlest tones. The “ Bar- 
carolle” melody glides along gracefully, with here and 
there a dotted rhythm, to express, as it were, the rippled 
surface of the water. A new theme is introduced in the 
key of the flattened submediant, and this change from 

Dp major to B flat is of fresh, pleasing effect. The piece, 

like the first, also ends —<. “Whims ” answers well 

to its title, yet with all its changing moods the form is 
perfectly clear. These three ggg are agreeably written, 
and of quite moderate difficulty. 

Deux Morceaux de Salon, par SterAx Estporr, Op. 4: 
No. 1, Autrefois (Romance), and No. 2, Feux Follets 
(Valse-Esquisse). London: Augener & Co. 

A Great quantity of pianoforte music is constantly pe 
ublished, but much‘of it is poor as to its contents an 
requently awkward as to the form in which the thoughts 

are expressed. In the two pieces under notice there is 
thematic material, attractive not merely on account of its 
melodiousness; it has a certain freshness, and, in the first 
especially, romantic character. Then there are piquant 
harmonies, all the more effective in that they never be- 
come obtrusive; colouring good in itself is frequently 
spoilt by repetition, and the more delicate it is the more 
carefully must it be applied. Finally, the writing for 
the instrument is clever and comfortable. Both pieces 
are comparatively short, and as regards notes easy to 
play. But the interpreter must know how to make the 
pianoforte sing, and for this there must be skilful man- 
agement of what is so frequently but misleadingly termed 
the loud pedal. We specially commend these pieces to 
the notice of drawing-room players who like what is good 
and refined. 


Siz Vocal Duets. By Henry Pvurcem. Edited and 
arranged with pianoforte accompaniment from the 
original edition by Alfred Moffat. (Edition No. 
4129; price net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

TuereE are certain safe sayings, such as “ Bach was the 

reatest fugue writer that ever lived,” or “ Purcell was 

England’s greatest genius,” but of the many who utter 

them onl 

As in Schubert a century later, so in Purcell there was 

a “divine fire,” but the outward simplicity and the old 

forms and phraseology for a time prevent one from feel- 

ing the glow and strength of his music. Only those who 
tiently study it can appreciate his greatness. Mr. 
offat, who has already arranged some of his songs, 1.e., 
provided them with accompaniments, which the master 


a few are really aware of their ystems 
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only indicated by basses more or less figured, has done 
the same for six duets. The first is a lovely Gavotta, 
“Let us wander”; the second a plaintive andante, “ Lost 
is.my Quiet” (in “ The Banquet of Musick”), in which 
we recognise the hand which penned the pathetic song 
“O let me ever weep”; the third, “My dearest, My 
Fairest,” from the 3rd Act of “ Pausanias the Betrayer ” 
(produced at the Theatre Royal in 1696), is a marvel of 
freshness and beauty; the fourth, “ Sound the Trumpet,” 
is a clear-cut, bold festal song; while the fifth and 
sixth are from “King Arthur.” Mr. Moffat’s skill and 
taste in evolving accompaniments from the old editions 
is well known, and here again he is at his best. As re- 
gards the writing in these duets, vocalists will find their 
poe pleasant to sing, and, in the best sense of the term, 
effective. 


Guvres pour Piano &@ quatre mains, 


par F. Krecunzr: 
Meereswogen (Waves of the Ocean). 


Galop Brillant, 


Op. 900. (Edition No. 6943; price net, 1s.) London: 


Augener & Co. 

THERE are some broken chords in the principal section 
which may perhaps be regarded as typifying waves of 
the sea, but there are no commonplace ascending and 
descending scales by which the movements of the “ mighty 
monster” have so often been depicted. The title is little 
more than a fancy name. The music is fresh, sparkling, 
well-written, and not difficult. The middle section is 
melodious, and in marked contrast to the rest of the 
music, 


Compositions Modernes et Brillantes pour le Piano: 
Luleika, the Gipsy Maiden. By Frurx Nowowr1esxt. 
London: Augener & Co. ~ 

THE music of Leva mje tribes of gipsies, by reason of 

its wayward melody and characteristic rhythms, has al- 

ways exerted great influence over composers; we need 
only name Haydn, Weber, and Brahms. The simple, 
artless nature of the tunes and the primitive basses by 
which they are supported come almost as.a relief after 
the long drawn-out themes, elaborate harmonies, and 
basses which seem purposely to avoid plain progressions, 
of modern music; so, too, does a simple icon after 
the storm and stress of modern opera. In the Zuleika 
piece under notice the music is divided into various short 
sections. A waltz movement at the beginning, again at 
the end, serves for the entry and departure of the gipsies. 

Then there is a Gipsy Dance, followed first by a delicate 

seng, then by a dainty dance, both connected with the 

maiden whose name serves as title. The piece is short, 
and not difficult to play. 


The Power of Song, by Frepertcx Itire; 12 Short 
Songs by EL JENNINGS (Mrs. Basil Harwood); 
Five Songs (Fiinf Lieder) by Giovanni CuERIcI; 
Two Pieces for Violin and Piano, Op. 15, by Garnet 
Wotsetey Cox; and Scenes from Fairyland, Two 
Miniatures for the Pianoforte, by Harver Ldéur, 

. Op. 21. London: Weekes & Co. 

Tue first is the vocal score of a short Choral Ballad for 

soprano, chorus, and orchestra, a setting of a poem trans- 

lated from Schiller. It opens with a vigorous chorus, the 
music of which is sound and solid. Next comes a melo- 
dious semi-chorus with a pleasing florid accompaniment, 
while, after a smooth soprano Arietta, a bold chorus 
with a spirited fugato brings the work to an effective 
close. e writing throughout, though clever, is always 
fresh. The Ballad is dedicated “To my Friends of the 

Cheltenham Festival Society and their Conductor, J. A. 

Matthews, Esq.”—The 12 Songs are rightly named 

“short ”; yet they have character and display feeling, and 

are all provided with light, tasteful accompaniments,— 

The songs by G. Clerici, which have both English and 

German words, are interesting. They show talent, both 

natural and acquired. The harmonies in the accompani- 

ments are clever and refined, though now and then they 





are somewhat overdrawn. By the Sea and A Soldier's 
Song are most to our liking; the music of the second is 
particularly fresh and spontaneous.—The pieces for violin 
and piano are pleasing; the first is quiet and expressive, 
the second graceful and piquant.—The Fairyland Scenes 
are well-written and engaging; the first is a quiet Ber- 
ceuse, the second a dainty Dance with rhythmical effects 
and contrasts. 


20 Progressive Duets for Two Violoncellos, by Josur 
Werner, Op. 51. (Edition No. 7763; price net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

Durine the last decade the number of violin players has 

increased at a rapid rate, and the orchestras of the various 

colleges and schools of music, and those of many amateur 
societies—not to mention the general growth of interest in 
music in | pf nom towns—both great and small—account 
for this. And there has been, naturally, an iticreage of per- 
formers on the violoncello, though obviously not to the 

same extent. These Progressive Duets, written by a 

master of his instrument, will, therefore, be welcome. 

As in the violin Arena Series of Progressive Duets, so 

here each of the two players has his share of melody, of 

which there is no lack, and of accompaniment. 








IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Ar the time of writing, the musical season before Christ- 
mas is practically over. There only remain a ¢ouple of 
concerts (Kocian’s second recital and Mr. Arthur Chap- 

ll’s Farewell Concert) to be noticed, and neither of these 
is of much musical importance. It may be that Kocian 
will display a depth of feeling and a sense of classical 
style which were absent from his playing in the Kreutzer 
Sonata at his first concert on December 9th, but the 
training of Sevcik, who was also the master of Kubelik, 
does not make for the moulding of a high interpretative 
artist. I do not know that we are justified in demanding 
that it should. The violin is an instrument with possi- 
bilities of its own, and a would-be artist in these days 
cannot really afford to ignore the Paganini technique. 
There are many instances of great virtuosi (I have one of 
the greatest in my mind) who would have done well to 
have mastered the technique of which both Kubelik and 
Kocian are exponents. True, the music which displays 
that technique is of the flimsiest character; it is, indeed, 
an insult to modern ears as music; but just as singers 
can more easily sing Wagner, Schubert, Brahms, and 
Schumann, if they have mastered the florid style of the 
old writers (Ternina, Jean de Reszke, and Mme. Landi are 
cases in point), so I have no doubt that violinists trained 
in the Sevcik school have laid a splendid technical founda- 
tion for their careers as artists. It seems to me that 
Sevcik must have aims very similar to those of the old 
Italian teachers of singing. Perfection of finish un- 
marred by emotional expression is the main idea of his 
paren It is really but a foundation. Kubelik plays 
just as his master taught him. In any music in which 

is technical equipment should be bent to act as a means 
of expression, instead of being an end in itself he is hope- 
lessly weak and undistinguished, whether it be in Beet- 
hoven, Bach, or even Spohr. The fact that his technical 
facility and a certain physical attractiveness have made 
him the most popular player of the wa f is due to one of 
those aberrations of judgment of which the public, and 
especially the fashionable public, is often guilty. It may 
be that Kocian will not thus be lionized. I hope he will 
not. He is only seventeen, and I think I perceive in him 
the making of a real artist. He did not quite understand 
the Kreutzer Sonata, but there were moments in which 
he spoke to us. In technique he will be more than the 
equal of Kubelik. At present he has not quite the surety 
and self-confidence of the other. But he did some won- 
derful things at his first recital, notably in Ernst’s Con- 
certo in F sharp minor and in Bazzini’s “Ronde des 
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Lutins.” And there is a fire and expressiveness behind 
his technical display which make it more tolerable than 
Kubelik’s mechanical perfection. Kocian’s tone is very 
beautiful, and, on the whole, he played in perfect tune. 

In surveying the month’s music one is singularly struck 
by the few concerts of which criticism, as distinguished 
from reporting, is necessary. The Popular Concerts are an 
instance in point. There is really nothing to say of them. 
Only this: more and more it is evident that some-radical 
change in the policy of these concerts is necessary. The 
make-shift plan of changing the leaders of the quartet can- 
not give us good chamber music performances. London 
is notoriously deficient in string quartet concerts, but 
there are signs of an awakening. Thus of several more 
or less permanent parties the Kruse Quartet has ce? tain] 
advanced its reputation during this season. 
the “ Pops.” quartet has been left far behind. There are 
difficulties, of course, difficulties which none but a 
manager can fully understand, in the way of engaging a 
permanent quartet party for the Popular Concerts, but 
they must be surmounted if these concerts are to main- 
tain their reputation. In the New Year we are to have 
a visit from a Parisian Trio (M. Thibaut, violinist, M. 
Hollman, ’cellist; and M. Pugno, pianist), and that may 
prove an interesting departure, though I believe I ‘am 
right in saying that this Trio is by no means a permanent 
body of players. I am afraid I am a little heretical in 
the matter of chamber music. I should like to see the 
programmes contain more modern music, and we could 
well bear more frequent repetitions of Beethoven’s post- 
humous quartets, which remain modern to this day. Also 
the ideal of restraint and mechanical perfection of en- 
semble does not appeal to me. These qualities go far, it 
is true; but there should be life and individuality behind 
the ensemble. For that reason the Busdni-Ysaye-Becker 
trio reeitals gave me infinite pleasure, porn they seem 
to have saddened one or two of my worthy brethren. 
Each of these three artists has a marked individuality, 
and yet each so far restrained himself as to make the 
ensemble a whole conception. I do not see why each in- 
strument of a trio or quartet should not be allowed the 
individual scope of the members of a vocal trio or quartet 
in an opera or oratorio. When Albani, Trebelli, Lloyd, 
and Santley sang in the “ Messiah” or “ Elijah” no one 
thought of objecting to the very marked differences of 
style, temperament, and timbre of voice of each artist, 
for as far as ensemble went they were perfect. All one 
can ask is that there should be a reasonable balance. A 
soprano who is too powerful or too dramatic for the tenor 
be tat the ensemble ; and so forth. Of the Ysaye quartet, 
which we heard last year, it may reasonably be said that 
only the viola player was equal to sit on the same plat- 
form as the great violinist. Consequently, though the 
ensemble was often perfect, the balance of tone was not. 
With the Ysaye-Busoni-Becker trio there was not this 
fault. Each artist in his own way is as great as the other. 
In some music, especially in the old pattern music, the 
strong individuality might be a fault, but in modern 
music, such as Tschaikowsky’s Trio “To the memory of a 

eat artist,” it was a virtue. It seems to me that the 
ideal of chamber music playing which will not accept 
these artists must be radically wrong; it is as if one were 
to demand of an oratorio or opera, trio or quartet, the 
mechanical finish of glee singing. One does not like to 
add to Mr. Newman’s burdens, but as an amateur I 
should be deeply indebted to him if he would found 
quartet concerts with M. beg as first violin, some other 
good violinist at the second desk, M. Hollander as viola, 
and Herr Becker ae ’cello, with Signor Busoni for piano- 
forte quartets and quintets. 

The usual crowd of pianoforte recitals has been given 
during the month. If only some of these artists would 
give us less hackneyed programmes their concerts would 

ave more artistic value than they have at present. We 
are spoilt for pianoforte recitals in London, and many 
worthy artists who at one time would have commanded a 
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popular success are now but members of an excellent 
rank and file. One has only space and inclination to 
write of the great generals of the keyboard. In this 
connection, however, one must praise Miss Fanny Davies, 
who did go out of her way to draw up interesting pro- 
grammes, including several works of Englishmen, notably 
a Fantasia by Dr. Edward Elgar. Miss Adela Verne, too, 
gave us an unusual programme, consisting entirely of 
works by British living composers. None of the com- 
positions gw was of great moment, but one was glad 
to hear Sir Hubert Parry’s Theme and nineteen variations. 
They are a good specimen of his work, and have the un- 
usual form of the variations being welded into a con- 
tinuous whole in the style of a Fantasia. A Capriccio by 
W. Y. Hurlstone and a Scherzo by Professor Stanford are 
worth the attention of pianists. Mr. Thomas F. Dun- 
hill’s Sixteen Variations on an original theme are too long 
and samely, but they reach to a high level of workman- 
ship. Mr. J. N. Ireland’s “Sea Idyll” is a rhapsodical 
extemporization set cleverly enough on paper, but I was 
mainly astonished by the pains taken to perpetuate 
fancies of not much moment. The programme, strangely 
enough, divided itself into two classes of composition. 
Down to Mr. Ireland’s work each composition was not 
really pianoforte music; the last half was devoted to 
music that had been’conceived for the instrument. Of 
these ‘compositions the most noticeable was Mr. Perey 
Pitt’s “ Etude Mignonne,” a brilliant and unconventional 
salon piece, and Mr. Algernon Ashton’s fanciful little 
“ Berceuse” and neatly-written “Perpetuum mobile,” 
an octave study. Apart from the concerts, we had two 
recitals, which were interesting from a purely instru- 
mental point of view.. The first of these was given by 
Mr. Harold Bauer. He is one of the most musicianly of 
pianists now before the public, and in technique and in- 
terpretative powers he belongs to the line of Biilow, 
D’Albert, and Lamond, rather than to Rubinstein, Pade- 
rewski, and Busoni. We in London have never been very 
kind to the first group of artists. It may be regrettable, 
but it is a hard fact. Mr. Bauer has everything but the 
power of moving us. At present his emotion is in the 
chains of his intellect. One admires and respects, but 
that is all. There is a certain hardness and dryness in 
his playing which, to me at least, are poe ge age gm 
He does not make beauty of tone a sine qué non of his 
playing, and he seldom seems to go deeper than a mental 
conception of the music he plays. Sometimes this 
amounts to poetic realization, as in César Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Aria, and Finale, a strange and poetic study in 
chromaticism. Some writers, I notice, thought the work 
merely scholarly. To me it had an illusive meani 
which I do not pretend to have grasped at a first hearing. 
Mr, Bauer is to play at a Philharmonic Concert this year, 
and I expect he will be heard at his best in a concerto. 
He is not at present an artist of sufficient variety of tem- 
perament to interest one through a whole recital. His 
programme, by the way, included the “ Etudes Symphon- 
iques,” with the addition of the five posthumous études. 
ey had the effect of making the composition too long, 
and the five variations are not particularly interesting in , 
themselves. 

Signor Busoni one may put forward as a type of 
pianist distinct from Mr. Bauer. Emotion and intellect 
with him have become matured into a perfect whole. 
Technique has been polished to the last degree,. and it is 
a technique which is based on obtaining the most beauti- 
ful tone possible from the instrument. e “ Waldstein ” 
Sonata was, pernare, a trifle too precious, but the two 
books of Brahms’s Paganini Variations were played with 
extraordinary insight into their moods, and with a techni- 
cal ease which made one mentally label Busoni as the 

atest living pianist. Others may have other qualities, 

ut in none are such mastery of technique, beauty of 
tone, and poetic conception united. 

The orchestral concerts of the month have consisted 
entirely of the Queen’s Hall Symphony and three concerts 
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at the Albert Hall with a festival orchestra of 200. The 
merits of this huge orchestra have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed at other times. For myself, I do not think its 
merits outweigh its demerits. At one of the Symphony 
Concerts we heard Dr. F. H. Cowen’s orchestral poem, 
“A Phantasy of Life and Love,” originally produced at 
the Gloucester Festival. It is an ambitious and well- 
wrought composition, but the stress of passion does not 
ring quite true. The scoring is ingenious. A “Sullivan” 
concert on the anniversary of the composer's death 
brought the Wolverhampton Festival Choral Society to 
London for the first time. One. could have wished a cantata 
or oratorio had been chosen better calculated to dis- 
play the excellent qualities of this choir. They sang 
extremely well, with a donable tendency to» virtuoso 
contrasts, seeing that they were showing London what 
they could do. Mr, Wood has developed into an excellent 
choral conductor. The programme also contained a 
lenzthy selection from “Ivanhoe.” sung by Mr. Ffranggon 
Davies, Mme, Kirkby Lunn, and Mme. Sobrino, Sullivan 
as a serious opera composer did not impress me. The 
vocal writing is pe yy undramatic and regardless of 
verbal meaning, and the orchestra is old-fashioned and 
theatrical. The real Sullivan we have been admiring at 
the Savoy, where “TIolanthe” has been revived.’ Here 
the composer was in his element, and the music is as 
fresh and humorous to-day as when written nineteen 
years ago. An interesting qecternenen of “Elijah” 
was given at the Queen’s Hall with the excellent 
Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society Choir, under 
the direction of Mr. Wood, with Madame Blauvelt, Miss 
Ada Crossley, and Messrs. J. Coates and Ffranggon Davies 
as soloists. ‘ON Brio, 

P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I have heard Kocian 
for a second time. In Beethoven’s c minor sonata he was 
tame and conscientious; in Paganini’s concerto in p and 
Sevcik’s Bohemian Fantasia he showed technical gifts 
which in time should surpass Kubelik’s, and in Bach’s 
Chaconne he more than confirmed my first opinion that he 
has the making of a great artist. 








Musical Wotes. 
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HOME. 


Birmingham. — Concerts here have been so numerous of 
late that bare mention of some of them must suffice. At 
the second of the Harrison Concerts, November 25th, 
Madame Melba appeared, and greatly delighted the audi- 
ence with her brilliant vocalisation.—The third of the 
Halford Society’s concerts took place in the Town Hall on 
November 26th. Borodin’s overture to “ First Igor” 
was performed, and was exceedingly well played. 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto was magnificently given 
by M. Ysaye, who was recalled four times—a great com- 


liment, as no encores are conceded at these concerts. - 


he fourth concert was postponed for a week 
owing to the poll demanded on behalf of the Cor- 

oration Bill, one of the rare occasions when politics have 
interfered with music. The concert took place on the 
17th ult.. when Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, the 
“ Helena Variations” of Granville Bantock, and Wagner’s 
overture to “The Flying Dutchman” were given. Mr. 
Bantock’s composition proved most attractive, and created 
much interest. Mr. Willy Lehmann, a_ violoncellist 
jately come to reside here, was heard to advantage in 
Volkmann’s Violoncello Concerto in a minor, Op. 33, and 
Miss Theresa Rassam was an acceptable vocalist.—The 
Festival Choral Society gave a fine performance of Ber- 
lioz’s “ Faust” on the 5th ult.. with Madame Alva, Mr. 
Robert Cunningham, Mr. W. J. Ineson. and Mr. Watkin 
Mills as principals.—For the Boxing Night performance 
of the “ Messiah” Madame Marie Duma, Miss Muriel 





Foster, Mr. Charles Saunders, and Mr, Ineson have been 
engaged. . G. R. Sinclair has been most successful as 
conductor.—The City Choral Society, ousted from its 
yee r date through the cause already named, had to fall 
ack on a Saturday night for its performance of “ Elijah,” 
which took place on the 14th ult. The principals were 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Gertrude Macaulay, Mr. James 
Leyland, and Mr. Charles Tree. The chorus was fresh 
and bright in tone, and Mr. F. W. Beard, the conductor, 
deserves praise for his careful work in this, the first ora- 
torio performance of the society.—Mr. Max Mossel’s 
second drawing-room concert, towards the end of Novem- 
ber, was chiefly devoted to the compositions of Mlle. 
Chaminade, who made her début here as a pianist.—The 
Chamber Concert Society has moved to the new Tem- 
perance Hall, and at the first concert presented as a 
novelty here Borodin’s string quartet, No. 2, in D.— 
Concerts have been given with success by Miss A. M. 
Trickett, violinist, and Miss Rosa Blackmore, pianist, 
both local artists.—The annual visit of the Glasgow Select 
Choir took place on November 30th, when a popular pro- 
groans was nearly doubled in length by the rapacious. 
emands of an audience much too like a “ free and easy ” 
in demeanour.—A week before, Mr. Randell’s Choir gave a 
really artistic concert, with Mr. John Dunn as violinist.— 
A performance of Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ” was given in. 
St. Martin’s Church on the 3rd ult. under the direction. 
of Dr. W. John Reynolds, organist of the church.—Miss. 
Constance Bache gave three interesting and instructive- 
lectures on Russian music at the Girls’ High School,. 
Edgbaston, in November and last month, the vocal illus- 
Lag being tastefully sung by Miss Cicely Gleeson-. 
hite. 

Liv L— For the fourth Philharmonic Concert on 
the 19th ult. Mr. van Rooy had been advertised, but was 
unable to fulfil the engagement. Mr. Hamilton Earle, 
his substitute, left much to be desired in his rendering of 
songs by Widor and Cowen, while his singing of the “'Two, 
Grenadiers” was ce unimpressive. Mr. Page. 

ave, as usual, a faultless rendering of the Beethoven 

iolin Concerto, and the orchestra was heard to 
effect in Sullivan’s “Macbeth” Overture and Haydn’s 
“ Surprise” Symphony.—The programme of the secondi 
Ladies’ Concert of the Orchestral Society of the 23rd in- 
cluded Volbach’s s —— poem, “Es waren zwei! 


Kénigskinder” an rahms’ 2nd Symphony. Miss. 
Greenlees was the violinist and Miss Helen Jaxon the: 


‘vocalist.—The season has brought forth the usual crop of 


Christmas oratorio performances, among which we need’ 
only mention a fair rendering of “ Plijah” by the Liver~ 
ol Musical Society (Madame Emily Squire, Miss Sidney 
ushnell, Mr. Plevy, and Mr. Charles Tree), and a fine 
rformance of the “ Messiah,” with Miss Louise Dale, 
iss Marie Brema, Mr. m Davies, and Mr, Andrew 
Black as principals.—There have been also the cus P 
ballad concerts, of which the most noteworthy was that 
of December 7th, at which Madame Albani, Miss Ada 
Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Santley, and Lady Hallé 
appeared.—At the second Harrison Concert on November 
mme was 
rossley, Mr. 


28th-a varied but not Mg! interestin 
—— by Miss Louise Da 

m Davies, Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Evelyn Suart, 
and Mr. William Henley.—At the Philharmonic Concert 
of the 3rd Mr. Harold Bauer created an extremely favours 
able impression, while Madame Blauvelt gave artistic 


To 
le, Miss da 


renderings of excerpts from Wagner, Rossini, and Liszt. 
The orchestral numbers included the fine set of variations 
from Tschaikowsky’s 3rd Suite——An excellent perform- 
ance of Brahms’ Variations on Haydn’s “St. Anthony 
Chorale ” was the main feature of the Orchestral Sdciety’s 
Smoking Concert on December 7th. The Mozart Sym- 
phony (No. 35 in p major) proved a little tame, but much 

leasure waa given by Monsigny’s charming Chaconne and’ 

igodon from his opera “ Aline, Reine de Golconda.”— 
The first Schiever Concert took place om December 14th 
at the School of Music. The programme included the- 
fine Dvorak Quintett (Op. 81) and Glazounow’s Quartett, 
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No. 5, Op. 70. Mr. Louis Edger was the pianist. His 
solo playing did not reach a very high artistic level, but 
he was remarkably fine in the quintett. i 

Newcastle.— The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Union gave a performance of Liszt’s “St. Elisabeth” at 
the first concert (fourteenth season) on November 27th, 
with the “Hallé” orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Richter. Mr. James M. Preston, the local conduc- 
tor, deserves praise for his excellent training of the choir. 
At the second concert the programme will be devoted to 
music by Dr. Cowen. 

Edinburgh. — The’ second Harrison Concert was given 
on November 30th. Of a company of vocalists comprising 
Miss Louise Dale, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, 
and Mr. Robert Radford, the first and last-named proved 
the most successful. Mr. Radford has a most promising 
basso profundo, a type of voice which is as great a rarity 
as a pure tenor. 

The Subscription Orchestral Concerts are now in full 
swing, and the attendance seems greater than ever. A 
particularly good opening was made on December 2nd, 
when the Scottish Orchestra, with the assistance of Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, gave a most interesting programme, the 
chief item being Beethoven’s Concerto in c minor. The 
orchestra was in unusually fine form for a first concert, 
in which is reflected the fact that they only recently 
closed a long season at the Glasgow Exhibition. Mr. 
Borwick was, as usual, thoroughly satisfying. 

The second “Orchestral” on December 9th was not 
quite so attractive as the first. The most important item 
presented was Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor, the ren- 
dering of which occasionally suggested over-familiarity 
with the work. Madame Blauvelt was the vocahist. This 
lady has a voice of a quality which may be described as 
luscious. Her execution in the Shadow Song from 
“ Dinorah,” in which she achiéved wonders in the matter 
of height, was skilful to a degree. In simple songs there 
was at times exhibited a slight deviation from pitch. 
This failing seems to be on the increase among our first- 
rate artists. 

Edinburgh Musical Education Society :—On December 
4th Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser read a paper to the society on 
“Some Characteristic Features of the Folk Music 
of the Finns, Hungarians, and Celts,” which was delight- 
fully illustrated by songs sung by Dr. Kennedy. On 
December 11th Mr. Hately took as subject “Dante and 
his Love for Music.” “ Dante, as a lover of music, not as 
a great musician,” he remarked, “ claimed attention from 
the earnest student of music.” 

Dublin. — The concert of “The Orpheus Choral Society ” 
on December 3rd was a preg feast of song. The sing- 
ing of the choir proved how much attention had been 
given by the clever conductor, Dr. Culwick, to all the 
little details necessary for perfect choral work. The 
soloists were Miss Etlinger,,.Mrs. Eason, Mr. Dan Jones, 
and Miss Victoria Delany (violinist). One and all ac- 
= themselves admirably.—The Dublin Orchestral 

ciety, under Signor Esposito’s baton, gave their second 
concert on December 11th. The novelty was Tschaikow- 
sky’s Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 23; the solo- 
ist, Miss Annie Lord, played from memory, and in 
interpretation and technique showed es and skill. 
‘On January 24th the Society will give a Wagner Concert, 
performing for the first time the “ Lohengrin ” and “ Tris- 
tan” Preludes, also the “ Walkiirenritt.’—Mr. A. W. 
Darley gave Violin Recitals on November 27th and De- 
cember 4th, and once more proved himself a genuine artist. 
His tone is very even, pure, strong, and resonant; his 


staccato is exceptionally fine.—Sullivan’s “Golden Le- ‘ 


gend” was performed by the Dublin Musical Society, 
under the conductorship of Dr. Joseph Smith. In certain 
numbers the choir was good, but the orchestra very bad. 
They announce the “ Messiah” for December 19th.—The 
University Choral Society gave Weber’s “Oberon” on 
November 30th. The chief soloists were Madame Shellard 
and John Weldon, both capable artists.—The Cecilian 
Annual Festival (conductor, Mr. Vincent O’Brien) at the 





Pro-Cathedral on November 24th was a great success. A. 
choir of boys and men, thoroughly trained by Mr. O’Brien, 
sang a Mass by Morales and a Benediction by Vittoria. 
The church was' densely crowded.—Esposito gave a Piano 
Recital on December 5th, with nothing novel in his pro- . 
Seeger but some of the best compositions of Beethoven, 

ach, Chopin, and Schubert. He was listened to with : 
great pleasure. A great personality always enchains the ' 
attention of his audience.—The Chamber Music Union will 
give a Brahms’ Recital on December 19th, too late for 
notice this month.—Dr, Peace, the great organist, gave 
splendid recitals at the Royal Dublin Society Theatre on 

ovember 25th and December 16th.—The Wertweigg ben. 
Quartet also gave some excellent performances in the same 
theatre on December 2nd and, The Carl Rosa Opera 
Company was here from November 25th to December 7th, 
and produced “Siegfried” (Goosens conductor) and : 
“ Tristan and Isolde” (Eckhold, rer cre Their chorus 
was small in number, and sang badly. Neither were the. 
soloists up to the mark. One is forced to sigh for the 
days when Carl Rosa was at the helm.—The Moody-Man- 
ners Opera Company start on December 26th for a season - 
of three and a half weeks, and we are promised Wagner’s 
latest and best works, Meyerbeer’s “Star of the North,” 
und Stanford’s “Much Ado About Nothing.” 


FOREIGN. 

Berlin .—At the Royal Opera Richard Strauss has pro- 
duced “Don Juan” strictly in accordance with Mozart’s 
score, with the excellent translation of the late Hermann 
Levi, of Munich. Strauss accompanied the recitatives 
on the piano.—Josef Sucher has been appointed 
regular musical expert, which will presumably put an 
end to the question of certain performances on special 
Churca days.—The Emperor William II., to whom were 
submitted the designs selected by the Committee of the 
Berlin Wagner monument, has, subject to certain modifi- 
cations indicated: by himself, decided in favour of 
Eberlein’s prize model, which is, however, thought 
somewhat paltry by the local Press.—Numerous works, 
new or unknown here, have ain been brought 
forward.—The Philharmonics, under Arthur Nikisch 
produced a “Bécklin” Symphony in £ minor by the 
Swiss composer, Hans Huber, who endeavours, with some 
success, to render musically the leading ideas of some of 
the famous artist’s paintings.—Philipp Scharwenka’s 
“ Arcadian Suite ” is a bright and cheerful piece of orches- 
tral music, in keeping with the title—The re- 
cently-started, very capable “Richard Strauss” Or- 
chestra produced a ve interesting “ Divertimento,” 
or, more correctly, Violin Concerto, by Ch. Léoffler, 
leader of .the Boston Symphony concerts, which 
was _ played a Carl Halir, and Tschaikowsky’s 
characteristic “ Woyewode” Ballad, which lacks charm 
in the lowe episode.—The last-named eminent violin 
virtuoso: brought out a Violin Concerto of his own, a 
youthful work, which contains a oe | “ Andante 
Grazioso.”—Another clever violinist, oseph De- 
broux, introduced a new Suite in foun move- 
ments by Max Bruch, which was favourably received, 
under the composers own  direction.—Somewhat 
less successful was a Violin Concerto by Gustav Hol- 
linder.—The “ Bohemian” Quartet wah, performed an 
exceptionally fine Quartet in E minor by Friedrich Gerns- 
heim, and the excellent Henry Marteau Quartet. from 
Geneva, gained much favour with a kindred work in ¢@ 
minor by the talented Swiss composer, Joseph Lauber.— 
A Pianoforte Quintet with “strings” and “wind” by 
Waldemar von Baussnern, a Pianoforte Quintet in F 
minor, Op. 29, and a Pianoforte Trio in F msior by Georg 
Schumann, another Pianoforte Trio in & by Robert Kahn, 
two Violin Sonatas, respectively in & flat, Op. 54, by von 
Herzogenberg, and Op. 57 by Otto Malling, and two 
Violoncello Sonatas by Gustav Lazarus and G. Schumann 
likewise deserve mention. ; 

Dresden. — At the Royal Opera, Richard Strauss’s new 
one-act “ Vocal Poem” (!) has been repeated and well 
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received on several evenings, although anything more 
completely destitute of the melodic element (with about 
the single exception of one small waltz tune) it is im- 
possible to conceive. The work is, moreover, of unheard- 
of technical difficulty, including a most elaborate child- 
ren’s chorus; the text is by Ernst von Wolzogen. It is, no 
doubt, this novelty and bolaness of the situation, coupled 
with the magnificent performance of Fraulein Krull and 
Herr Scheidemantel in the chief parts, as well as of the 
rest of the tout ensemble under E. von Schuch’s direction, 
splendid stagin , and the lustre of the composer’s name, 
that combin to achieve a present succés de 
curiosité—At a Royal Symphony Concert, con- 
ducted likewise by von Schuch, a “Rondo in- 
finito” by Christian Sinding, based upon a poem by 
H. Drachmann, in which the orchestral means, em- 
ployed seem somewhat in excess of the purely musical 
invention, was received with moderate favour.—The 
eminent local pianist, Emil ‘Kronke, at his second 
“Novelty” evening rescued from oblivion a Sonata by 
J. L. Nicodé in F minor, Op. 19, classical in style, and 
containing some eharming details, more particularly in 
the first Allegro and Menuett. Eduard Schiitt’s bril- 
liantly effective Valse Paraphrase, “d’aprés Chopin,” 
for four hands on two Pianofortes, was rendered with 
splendid dash by Walter Bachmann and the concert-giver, 
and had to be repeated. Artistic singing and charm of 

erson assisted in securing an exceptional success for 

adame Lilian Sanderson’s interpretation of no fewer 
than twelve songs, including four encores, by various 
composers. At the third and last concert (orchestral) 
the great Julius Klengel, of Leipzig, excited enthusiasm 
both as composer and executant, with his melodious and 
finely-written new Violoncello Concerto in B minor, and 
the famous violinist, Willy Burmester, played, with his 
usual brilliancy, Tschaikowsky’s somewhat unequal Con- 
certo in p—thus was afforded the rare treat of hearing 
the “Paganini of the Violoncello” and the “ Paganini 
redivivus ” of the violin on the same evening. The con- 
cert-giver confined himself to the rather ungrateful 
pianoforte part of Liszt’s “ Todtentanz ”—paraphrase on 
“Dies Ire,” with orchestra and organ.—Another excel- 


lent local Fong and chercheur after interesting novelties 


introduced at Levinger’s Quartet Union a very pleasing 
Pianoforte Quintet in F sharp minor, Op. 30, by the 
Viennese composer, Carl Friihling, which deserves to be 
thore generally known. 

' Magdeburg.—The new opera, “Master Roland,” by the 
one-armed pianist, Count Géza Zichy, has met with a very 
friendly reception. 

Liibeck. —Carl Gramman’s opera “Ingra” was suc- 
cessfully produced. 

Cologne. — Eduard Mascheroni’s lyric drama “ Lorenza” 
originally produced with Bellincioni last April at Rome 
—achieved a decided success at its first German perfor- 
mance at our Town Theatre. The composer (and eminent 
conductor) was created a member of the “ Bonn Beethoven 
House,” whose President is Josef Joachim.—Th. Miiller- 
' Reuter’s “ Hackelbehrend’s Burial,” for chorus and or- 
chestra, after Julius Wolff’s “ Wild Huntsman,” has met 
with a very warm reception under the composer’s direc- 
tion. 

‘ Niarnberg. —-A~“ Bismarck” Symphony by Hermann 
Hiitter, with:a motto to each of the four movements, fell 
rather short of its momentous themes. 

Altona. —“ Krésus,” a new oratorio by Ad. Lorenz, was 
os for the first time with marked success under Julius 

pengel’s direction. 

Dessau. —‘“‘ Judith,” A. Klughardt’s second oratorio, is, 
on the whole, considered superior to his first work of this 
class, “ The Fall of Jerusalem.” 

Mannheim. —-The conservaterium for music, opera, 
and drama has been attended by 231 students, with 20 
teachers, during the school season. 

Munich.— The Munich-Bayreuth feud has come to an 





end. According to the agreement arrived at, no Bay- 
reuth Festival performance after that of next year will 
be given until 1905. After 1902 the “Ring des Nibel- 
ungen ” will, therefore, be at the disposal of the Munich 
“Prince Regent.’ ‘Theatre, where it wil be performed with 
a grandiose mise-en-scéné. A new opera by Siegfried 
Wagner, to be first produced, it is said, at Munich, may 
have some connection with the above satisfactory settle- 
ment. Meantime, E. von Possart, director of the Royal 
stages, is preparing a cycle of Wagner's earliest operas, 
“ Die Feen,” “Das Liebesverbot,” which has only been 
given once, in 1836, at Magdeburg, and “ Rienzi.” The two 
tirst-named works were, by the wish of King Ludwig IL., 
ceded to the Munich Opera in exchange for “ Parsifal,” 
which thereby remained the exclusive property of Bay- 
reuth.—* The New Mamsell” (Mademoiselle), a three-act 
comic opera by Miroslaw Weber, first violin of the Royal 
Opera, composer of some clever chamber music, has met 
with a friendly reception at that house; but unfortunately 
it is handicapped by an insipid libretto. The work had won 
“honourable mention” at the Luitpold prize competition 
five years ago.—The Kaim Orchestra, under F. Weingart- 
ner, produced Gustav Mahler’s new 4th Symphony MS.) 
with small success. A bright feature consisted in the 
Vocal Solo introduced in the Finale, which was charm- 
ingly sung by Fri. Michalek, of the Imperial Opera at 
Vienna.—On the other hand, an extraordinary success was 
scored by Siegfried Ochs, conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic chorus, who came here to conduct at the 
“ Porges Choral Union” Liszt’s “ Missa Choralis” (first ° 
time) and three Cantatas by Bach.—The Hésl Quartet: 
produced a clever new Pianoforte Quintet in = flat, Op. 
20, by the gifted Tyrolese composer, now Munich Pro- 
fessor, Ludwig Thuille, and. the Closner Quartet Party re- 
vived a very taking Serenade, No. 2, Op. 84, for flute and 
“strings,” by Théodore Gouvy. 

Weimar.— Hans von Bronsart’s new opera, “ Man- 
fred,” has been warmly received. The text has no con- 
nection with Byron’s poem, and the music is written on 
classical lines as a kind of protest against the music 
drama system of the present day. 

Carlsruhe.— Professor Ordenstein produced, with some 
artists of the Meiningen Band, a fine new Quintet for 
clarinet (Richard Miihlfeld) and strings in a, by Stephan 
Krehl. 

Elberfeld. —‘: The Rose of the Garden of Love ” opera, 
by that ultra-progressist composer, Hans Pfitzner, was 
brought out here. The overture lasted about one hour. 

Vienna. — The law suit in the matter of Brahms’ will, 
which had been proceeding for four years, has been — 
settled by a compromise between the parties concerned, 
the relatives taking the chief share of the estate. 

Prague. —*Forest Rambles,” a new symphonic poem 
by Leo Blech, produced at the Philharmonics, displays’ 
the composer’s conspicuous technical skill, but also his 
lack of commensurate creative talent. 

Trieste.—In celebration of the 100th anniversary of 
Bellini’s birthday a bust of the composer has been placed, : 
facing that of Rossini’s, at the Town Theatre. 

Paris. — At the Conservatoire a hitherto absolutely un- 
known Overture by Mozart was played. . The engraved 
orchestral parts had recently been discovered by Weckerlin 
amongst a heap of other ancient music at that institute. 
It is entitled “ Ouverture & Grand Orchestre, par Mozart; 

rix 9 francs. A Paris 4 l’ Imprimerie du Conservatoire, 
aubourg Poissoniére, No. 152.” It is most probably 
one of the two overtures written by Mozart, besides a 
number of other works, for Le Gros, director of the Con- 
certs Spirituels, during his stay at Paris in 1778, at the 
age of barely twenty-two, and which was supposed to be 
lost. Starting with an oboe Solo, which is followed by 
an amply developed “Allegro Spirituoso,” it is written 
in a pleasing style to suit tle French taste of that period. 
Marty made on this occasion a successful début as con- 
ductor of these time-honoured concerts (75th season).— 
Yet another “ Vision of Dante”—an elaborate work for 
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Vocal Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra, by Raoul Brunel, win- 
ner of the last “Ville de Paris” prize, was produced at 
the Chatelet by 250 executants under the bdton of Camille 
Chevillard, and favourably received, the Town Council 
having voted 12,000 francs for the performance, including 
the 3,000 francs premium to the composer.—The same 
conductor (Lamoureux Concerts) also produced a lyric 
poem, “Stella,” for Solo Voice (Mme. Polack) and Orches- 
tra, by Lutz, and the well-known pianist, Philipp, played 
a very clever Fantasia with Orchestra, written in free 
style by E. Bernard.—At Colonne a similar work by Louis 
Aubert was saved from failure by its distinguished inter- 
reter, Louis Diémer, the composer's quondam teacher.— 
oderate success attended the first performance of 
ore Dubois’ programmatic symphony “ Adonis,” in 
three parts.—This excellent band also played Massenet’s 
overture and incidental music to Racine’s “ Phédre,” 
given with such success by Sarah Bernhardt at her own 
theatre that repetitions were announced.—Alexandre 
Guilmant has resigned his office as organist of the Trinité, 
which he had held for thirty years. Charles Quef is his 
successor.—The. fine monument by the Danish sculptor, 
Louis Hasselries, which has been erected by the Austrian 
Germans in the Cemetery of Montmartre over the grave 
of Heinrich Heine, whose lyrics have been more abun- 
dantly set to music than those of any other poet, 
and who was himself a musical critic, has been inaugu- 
rated in presence of a crowd of distinguished devotees, 
conspicuous among whom were Max Nordau, who de- 
livered a fine oration, Countess Mathilde Fries, niece of 
the poet, his aged friend, Philibert Hildebrand, and the 
dramatist Hermann Sudermann. The local German male 
chorus sang a poem by Heine, set to music by Mendels- 
sohn, in an impressive manner. 

Aarau.— The third grand annual Swiss Festival will 
take place here next year, and will be confined to chamber 
music, organ and chorus. 

Antwerp. —‘ The Bride of the Sea,” a new opera by 
Jan Blockx, was produced with success at the National 
Flemish Theatre. 


Utrecht. —The excellent conductor Wouter Hutchen- 
ruyter has again produced a large number of novelties, 
«among which may be named “ Olaf’s Wedding Dance,” by 
Alexander Ritter; “ Dance of the Gnomes and Triumphal 
Cortége ” from the fairy opera “ The Castle of the Heart,” 
by Hans Sommer; a rhapsody on the national song, “ Piet 
eim,” by a young Dutch violinist, Peter van Anrooy, 
which attracted particular attention, and had already 
been introduced by the Berlin Philharmonics at Scheve- 
ningen; and a Symphony, “A Poet’s Dream,” by A. D. 
Loman. 

Helsingfors. — The Russian artists, Alexander Siloti and 
A. Wierzbelowisch, produced a new pianoforte and violon- 
cello sonata by Glazounoff, Op. 74. But special interest at- 
tached to a concert given by Agathe Backer-Gréndahl, one 
one of Norway’s most distinguished pianists and compos- 
ers, who is no doubt still well remembered in London.— 
Erkki Melartin’s orchestral music to Gerhard Haupt- 
mann’s fairy drama “ Hannele” produced a very favour- 
able impression. 

St. Petersburg.—-A chapel has been erected over the 
grave of Anton Rubinstein, containing a bust of the 

. pianist-composer—a gift of the Conservatoire which he 
ounded, and of which he had been a director. 
—“Chopin,” a four-act opera, arranged by 
Giacomo Orefice exclusively from themes by. the great 
Polish composer, has proved more successful than had 
been anticipated.—Lorenzo Perosi’s new oratorio, or 
rather lyric drama, “ Moses,” has produced a consider- 
ahle impression under the direction of Toscanini in the 
* Sala Perosi.” 

Palermo.— The local Art Circle has offered a prize of 
300 francs for a “Danse Phantastique” for “ strings,” 
harp, and hsrmonium ad libitum. The list closes on 
February 28th next. 





OBITUARY, 


Joszr RHEINBERGER; famous composer (of about 200 
works), born at Baduz (Lichtenstein) in 1839; resided 
chiefly at Munich, where he died.—Hxryricn Unpan, 
violinist, composer, teacher, and eminent musical critic; 
born at Berlin in 1837.—Ernest Lamy, distinguished art 

atron, at Paris; d 80.—Epovarp Brovstet, of 
uchon, conductor and composer; aged barely 65.— 
Victor Roger, pupil of Carafa (!); for sixty years 
So teacher at Montpellier; aged 90.—ALEXANDER 
ORN, composer, pianist, professor of the Berlin 
“Hochschule”; born at Riga in 1833.—Ernst Hermann 
Srirrert, esteemed vocal teacher; died at Berlin, aged 


76.—EpvuaRD FEssLER, vocalist and teacher; born 1841 at ° 


Neuburg on the Danube.—Atsert Teck, favourite light 
tenor; born 1835 at Hermannstadt, in Transylvania, 








FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Tue seventeenth annual conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians was announced to open on Decem- 
ber 30th with a reception at the Hotel Cecil, while on the 
following day the opening meeting was to be held in the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, under the presidentship 
of the Lord Mayor, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Dimsdale, 
M.P. From January 1—3, meetings will be held in the 
Hotel Cecil, when addresses will delivered by Miss 
Margaret O’Hea and Drs. H. A. Harding, Frederick G. 
Shinn, and Henry Hiles. 





In the first part of a most interesting article in the 
“ Clavier-Lehrer,” entitled “ P. J. Techaikowsky, Erinne- 
rungen,” Professor Anton Door, who was formerly pro- 
fessor of the pianoforte at the Moscow Conservatoire, de- 
scribes his first meeting with Tschaikowsky. After some 
ersuasion the young composer showed him some piano- 
orte pieces, afterwards published as “ Lied ohne Worte,” 
7 ; “ Valse de Concert,” Op. 4, dedicated to Door; and 
“Romance,” Op. 5. The professor was delighted with 
them, aud played them at his annual concert. And he 
now declares his at satisfaction at having been the 
first to introduce Tschaikowsky to public notice. 





Madame Clara Butt, whose “ Confessional Interview ” ° 


tie in the second number of “The Music Pupils’ 
Monthly Magazine,” does not fancy a singer’s life will be 
so arduous when flying machines come into use. ~ 





Royal Academy of Music.—Thalberg Scholarship (piano- 
forte) awarded to Rosamond Ley; Bonamy Dobree Prize 
(cello) to Lionel EB. Horton; Battison Haynes Prize (com- 

osition) to Marion White; Ross Scholarship (wind 
instrument) to Henry Horatio Smith; Westmoreland 
Scholarship (singing) to Katie E. B. Moss; Hine Prize to 








Amy M. Inglis; and the Potter Exhibition (pianoforte) to 
Felix Swinstead. 
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